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New i ork, 


—==_ 


Mr. FRANCIS STU ART 


TEeAcKER re SINGING Purit or LAMPerti THE 
EvLver 


(Ten years in California.) 


Being in f possession of my methor f sing 
ing, he has the ability to form x 
Francesco LAMPERTI 

Summer Rates May 1 to October 1 


03-4 Carnegie Hall, New York 


great artists. -— 


Studios 


INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND 
EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 
MRS. BABCOCK 


Caunecie Hatt, New York 
lelephone 1634 Columbus 


MAX KNITEL-TREUMANN, 
BARITONE 


Voice Culture Art of Singing 
Carnegie Hall, Room 83 
Washington Terrace, New York 


Mail address 


{UBERT ARNOLD, 
VIOLINIST—INSTRUCTION 
186 West Seventieth Street, New York 


lelephone 145 Columbus 


C. WHITNEY COOMBS, 


COMPOSER-OLLGANIST 


Address: 49 West Twentieth Street, New York 


SAVAGE 
VOICE CULTURI 
»3 Carnegie Hall 


New York 


PAUL 


Miss MARY FIDELIA BURT, 


Author of Original Methods in Sight Singing 


Ear Training, Musical Stenography \ll materials 
opyrighted No authorized teachers in Greater 
New York 


Brooklyn, 


New York Scho« 
48 Lefferts Place 


11s Carnegie Ha 


LEOPOLD WOLFSOHN, 

PIANO INSTRUCTION 
116th st., New 
brooklyn 


Studios Madison ave., cor 
rk 248 Putnam ave., 


DUDLEY BUCK, Jr., 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 


Summer Course at special terms 
S:o Carnegie Hall, New York City 


WALTER HENRY HALL, 


Organist and Choirmaster of St. lames’ Parish, 
New -York; conductor of the Brooklyn Oratorio 
Society and the Musurgia, New York 


8: Park Avenue, New York City 


BEARDSLEY, 
PIANIST, 

Ensemble, Instruction, Accomyanist 

143 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


Mrs. W. E 


DOUGLAS LANE, BASSO 
Management Stephen Arnold, 
f 4th St., Room 
sth Ave New York; to 
ark, N. J 


Ave., New 


Roseville 


FRANK L. SEALY, 
ORGANIST ORATORIO SOCIETY AND FIFTH 
AVENUE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, 
Instruction, Organ Recitals, Conducting 
: West 88th Street. 


Miss JOSEPHINE MILDENBERG 
DRAMATIC SOPRANO 


Voice Culture 
Address 836 Carnegie Hall 


RIC H. ARD ARNOL D, 
Concertmaster Philharmonic Society 
INSTRUCTION 
208 East Sixty-fireat Street, New York. 





STE WART, 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
Voca! Instruction 


EFFI ES 


Concert and Oratorio 
35 West Eleventh St., New York. 


ARTHU R VOORK IS, 


CONCERT PIANIST—INSTRUCTION, 
80 Washington Squere cont, New York. 





WIR’ ?p [IANO SCHOOL. 


SCHOOL FOR SOLO PLAYING, 
Ensemble Playing, Accompanying and Theory. 
Methods for Teachers. 

120 West tagth Street, New York 





BRUNO HUHN, 


58 West Fifty-seventh Street, New York. 
Piano and Organ Lessons. 
‘To Vocalists—Style, Diction and Répertoire. 





Miss LAURA D. MOORE, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Studio: sor Madison Ave., corner oat St.. 


ew York. 





JOSEPH PIZZARELLO, 
' - VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 
Voice Developed—Style, Opera 
851-852 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


FRANCIS WALKER, 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Address: THE FRANCIS WALKER STUDIOS 
27 West 67th Street, New York 
Summer Term: Spokane, Washington 
May 22 to September 1 


Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 


Certificated Teacher of the Lescuerizky Metriop 
Studio: Carnegie Hall ew ork City 


PAUL TIDDEN, 


Pianist and Teacher of Piano and Theory, 
161 West tosth St.. Ne 


HUGH WILLIAMS, 


BARITONE 

Song Recitals Vocal In 
and 19 W. 32d st 
Phone: 3400 Madison 





Concert and Oratorio 
truction The Aberdeen, 1 


GUSTAV L. BECKER, 


CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER of 
PIANO and COMPOSITION 


\ddress: 1 West togth Street, New York 


JANET BULLOCK WILLIAMS, 


Teacher of Singing and Piano 


Wednesday and Saturday, yo2 Carnegie Hall 
Address care of Musical Courier 


Signor FILOTEO GRECO, 
Tue Aagt oF Sinctne 
Studio: 62 East Thirty-fourth Street, New York 


Telephone 3747 Madison Square 


PERRY AVERILL—Barirone, 
OPERA—ORATORIO—CONCERT 
ano VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
220 Central Park South, New York 


J. ARMOUR GALLOWAY, 


Voice Culture and the Art of Singing 
Studios: 1 and 2 “The Lester Studio Building 
$3 East 56th St. (corner Madison Ave.) 


MR. SAMUEL BOWDEN MOYLE 
Voice Culture, Style and Artistic Singing, Per 

fect Tone, Perfect Diction in English, German 

French and Italian Residence: Studio 

° 39 West Twentieth St., New York City 


M. ARGARET GOETZ, 
MEZZO CONTRALTO 


Concerts, Song Recitals 
404 Carnegie Hall 


ALICE BREEN, SOPRANO 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Perfect method of voice production 
pupils in Europe and America Opera, Oratorio 


Successtul 


Concert, Repertoire Tonal quality and refined 
style endorsed by Patti, Calvé, De Reszké and 
other celebrities. Voice trial free by appoir 
tent 

Studio, 


Carnegie Hall, New York City 


EDWARD STRONG, 
TENOR 
7 West Ninety-second Street. New York 
"Phone: 1424 River 


; RE DE RIC K E. BRISTOL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Address: Hotel San Remo, 
Seventy-fourth Street and Central Park West, 
New York 
ENRICO DUZENSI, opera Tenor 
Teacher of Tenor Roberts, Paula Wochning, solo 
ist in All Souls’ Church, and Mary Cryder, 
s teacher, Washington, D. C 
Good voices cultivated by contract. 
145 East Eighty-third Street, New York 


ARTHUR CLAASSEN, 


_ Conductor German Liederkranz, New York 
Conductor Arion Singing Society, Brooklyn. 
34! Jefferson Avenue, 
Brooklyn, New York 


Mrs. LAURA E. MORRILL, 
SCIENTIFIC VOICE CULTURE 


The Chelsea, 222 West 23d Street, New York 


HUGO STEINBRUCH, 


Conductor of Brooklyn Saengerbund. 
ew York Studio: Steinway Hall. 
Brooklyn Studie and Residence: 450 Fifth Street 


WESLEY WEYMAN, 


Concert Pianist and Teacher of Pianoforte Playing 
Available for Festivals, Orchestral Concerts, Re- 
citals and Private Musicales. 
Steinway Hall. 














Stud 
Address: 80 Washington Square East, New York 





M 


mE. LUISA CAPPIANI, 


VOICE CULTURE, SKILL OF SINGING 


The Gosford,” 236 West Fifty-fifth Street, 
Near roadway, New York 
CARL M. ROEDER, 


Residence 607 East 141st Street, New York 


M 


Address: 479 West 146th Street, New Y 


RI 


GUSTAV 


or 


Un 


ram 


Studio (and invariable address) 


PLANIS1 INSTRUCTION 
4 Carnegie Ha 


RS H. O. BROWN, 
PIANO TEACHER 
Childr-n and Ueginners a Speciality 


Instruction at Residence 


PERCY 


; Columbus Roon 201 
Carnegie Hall 


( “Hi ARD i 2 


HINRICHS, 


mductor Metropolitan Opera and Columbia 
iversity 
Studio for Voice Cultur nd Repertory, 
138 Fifth Avenue, New York 
POWERS-HOECK STUDIOS 
Co-OPERAT 
is Fischer Powers Theodor A. Hoeck 
V ole Piano 


Carnegie Hall 


New York In Europe for the summer Fall sea 


son 


Jt 


Cf 


begins Uctober 9, 1905 


ILIA C. ALLEN, 


VIOLIN SOLOIST AN 1UK 


IRDELIA FREEM AN, 


Vorce Currure ano Cont IN 


Studios: Carnegie Hall, New York y 


MME. CORNELIE 


FI 


Ade 


Scranton; Wilkesbarre and Carbondale, Pa 


MEYSENHEYM, 
VOICE CULTURE 
Metropolitan School of Opera 
161 West Ninety-third St 


ORENCE MOSHER, 


PIANIST—INSTRUCTION 
ertificated by Theordor Leschetizky ir 804 
The Mosher--Burbank Lecture Recitals 
lress: 100 East Seventy-third street, New York 


H 


\ 


ENRY S¢ “HR. ADIEC K'S 
VIOLIN SCHOOL, 


iolin, Piano, Theory and Ensemble laying 


Residence and Studio 


SI 


men 


*ECIAI 


Washington Ave Brooklyn, N. Y 


IWIN H. LOCKHART, 


BASSO 


SUMMER VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
NORMAL COURSE OF LESSONS 


Studio, 8:16 Carnegie Hall, New York 


MIRIAM COYRIERE, 


HOME AND FOREIGN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
iso Fifth Avenue, New York City 
he Musical Department of this Agency recom 
ds t Universities, Colleges Conservatories 
Schools. Send for Bulletin 


and 


M. 


M 


ARTHA MINER, 
SOPRANO 


f reth Street Phone 3924 Uramercy 


rk. EMILIO AGRAMONTE, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
487 Fifth Avenue, New York 


RIESBERG, 
INSTRUCTION—PIANO, ORGAN, HAR 
MONY. ACCOMPANIST 


With Tue Musicat Coverer. Organist-Director 
Clinton Avenue Congregational Church Secretary 
Manuscript Society Residence-Studio: 954 Eighth 
Ave.. corner s6th St.. New York "Phone: 452 
Columbus 


HELEN WETMORE, 


\ 


MME. A 


SOPRANO 
Recital, Concerts 
Steinert Hal Bostot 


IME. FUWARDS' REPRESENTATIVE 


Oratori 





HERZOG, 
VOCAL TEACHER 
so3 Carnegie Hall 
Residence: Hotel St. George, Brooklyn 
In monsa.ath May 15 to September 15. 





ANO VOCAL AND PIANO 
INSTITUTE, 


East Fourteenth street, New York. Con 


SERRA 


323 = 
ducted by Mr. and Mrs. Cargtos A. De Searano, 
teachers of Charlotte Maconda, Mrs. C. Mihr 
Hardy, Leo Rovenger and Joseph Maerz. 


Mr 
Ora 


T 





anp Mrs. WALTER H. ROBINSON, 


TENOR AND CONTRALTO 
torio, Concerts and Musicales 
Voice Production and Répertoire. 
Studio: poo Carnegie Hall, New York. 
elephone: 1350 Columbus. 





EDWARD BARROW, 


TENOR. 


Hotel Walton, Columbus Ave. and yoth St. 
Management Henry Wolfsohn. 





GARRIGUE MOTT, 
VOCAL CULTURE 
172 West 7zoth St.. New York 


ALICE 


Mr. AND Mrs THE O. J. TOEDT 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Home Studi 163 East 62d Street, New York 





Miss ADELE MARGULIES, 


PIANO INSTRUCTION 
Sherw 1 St : 
8 West Fifty-seventh Street, New York 


HEINRICH MEYN, 


rENOR 
( ce Orator sa IK 4 
St 2 Carnegie Hal 
Residence 67 West Sixty-fourth Street 


ARL VENTH, 
VIOLIN SCHOO 


43 Seventh Avenue 
Brooklyn, New York 


CHARLES HERBERT CLARKE 
TENOR AND DIRECTOR 


f Music First ¢ t f Chr 


Scientist Vocal I 





Carnegie Ha New York 


SALLY FROTHINGHAM AKERS 


SOPRANO 


[ISIDORE LUCKSTONE, 


VOCAL CULTURI rONE EMISSION 
VOICE BUILDING, STYLE 
REPERTOIRI FINISI 
128 East 64 St r address M aa ( 


FAELTEN SYSTEM IN NEW YORK 


M Malx« \. I « e | 
Pianofort _ I .) Pe 
te t : I sda 4 
! 4 7. 
+ Ca ! New 


lites GENEVIEVE BISBEE 
PIANO INSTRUCTION 
Leschetizky Met 


DR. FRANKLIN LAWSON, 
PENOR 
Studi West 42d St., New ¥ 
Residence: Greenwi ( ' 
JOSEPH JOACHIM SCHOOL, 
RINGED INSTRUMENTS 
(Geraldine Morgan, Director 
l 


Orchestral ar Ce lepartment, Paul Morga 
; Carnegie H New York 


LILLIE MACHIN, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 


PLATON BROUNOFF, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
{ neoert, ¢ re ind Opera 
Mondays ar I rsdays nl 


days, to a 


DR. CARL E. DUFFT. 
Studio ; kast Twenty-third st New York ( 
July and August, Chautauqua, N. Y 
FLORENCE AUSTIN, 
VIOLIN SOLOIST 


Concerts. Recitals Management M. ft Rogers 
Sth Street, New York 


Tele ne, 6223 Gramercy 


BENJAMIN LAMBORD, 


(Mosenthal Fellow in Music, Columbia University 

INSTRUCTION, PIANO AND COMPOSITION 

" Hamiltor 611 Carnegie Hall, We and 
Sat. A. M Tues. and Fr P.M 


HOWARD BROWN, 
TOPPING BROWN 


Mr. H 
Mrs. DORA 


J. JEROME HAYES, 


VOCAI INSTRUC TION. Van Dyck Studios 
Eighth Ave. ar Fifty-sixth St Summer Seasor 
at Litchfield, Conn. luly + to October 1 


FREDE RICK W. SCHALSCHA 
VIOLIN SOLOIST 

Instruction. 
near 42d St., 


311 Madison Ave., New York 





MISS EMMA THURSBY, 


SOPRANO 
Will receive a limited number of pupils 
Studio Residen 
605 Carnegie Hall! 34 Gramercy !'ark 
New York City 
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NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK. 


BOSTON. BOSTON. 














MADAME 
EUGENIE PAPPENHEIM, 


the celebrated Prima Donna. 
Voice Culture in all its branches. 
101 West 78th St., corner Columbus Ave., 
New ‘York City. 


WALTER S. YOUNG, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Voice Production, Distion, St te, Segpstelce. 
801-802 Carnegie Hall, York. 


GEORGE F. GRANBEARY. 
lnstrection. 











STUDIOS: 
617-818 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


Juuie RIVE-KING 


Carnegie Hall, NEW YORK. 
MAY BE SEEN MONDAYS AT 4 P M. 


M. ELFERT-FLORIO 


212 West 44th Street. 


Renowned Italian Tenor, recently LEADING 
VOCAL INSTRUCTOR of BERLIN, teaches true 


aw cones a Safes method of tone production. 
fets'onals coached. 


Max DECSI 


VOICE SPECIALIST. 
STUDIO: Carnegie Halil. 


Marié SEYMOUR BISSELL 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 


Pupils prepared for 
Church, Concert and Oratorio 
Studio: 489 Fifth Avenue, New York 


5, C. BENNETT 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Studios: 92-3 Carnegie Hali, New York. 











Fre- 














THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR VIOLIN PLAYING, 


PIANO AND VOCAL CULTURE. 
230 East 624 Street. 


mplete musical education given to students 
oe ir 1 beginning to the highest perfection. 
F. & H. CARRI, Directors. 


CHOIR EXCHANGE 


Musical Bureau for Organists and Singers. No 


Commissions. 
CHAS. WADE WALKER, ro Carnegie Hall. 


HJALMAR von DAMECK, 
SOLO VIOLINIST. 
Tue DaAMECK STRING QUARTET. 











Strictly a Piane School. 
Piano 
enn of all "in Ween, 


esidence and Studio: 
1877 Lexington Ave., New York. 
Competent assistants 
Full course in 
School Illustrated Prospectus Sent. 
JAMESTOWN-ON-CHAUTAUQUA, N. ¥. 


Hill’s EARL H. HILL, Director. 
fee sa 


A. J. GOODRICH. 


Author of “Anal 1 Harmony,” “Theory of 
Interpretation,” ‘omp lete Musical Analysis,” 
“Synthetic ‘Counterpoint,” “New Method of Mem- 


emia, os 
sonal or Correspondence Lessons 
Residence-Studio: 80 St. Nicholas Ave., 


York 
MSS. REVISED. 


lim. OH RSTROM-RENARD 


Teacher of the Art of Singing in all its branches 
Residence and Studio : 
444 Central Park West, New York City. 


GEORGE MURPH 


TENOR. 
June : to wd 22, 
Pa Grand Rapids, Mich. 


ess. EDMUND SEVERN, 


Voice and Piano. 
HBadmund Severn, 
Violinist, Composer, Teacher. 

IN NEW YORK THIS SUMMER. 
SEVERN TRIO, 


131 West Fifty-eixth Street. 
‘Phone ; %08R Columbus. 


EDWARD JOHNSON, 


Tenor, 


Management: Henry WOLFSON, 
181 Bast i7th Street. 


New 





studios: 
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STARR PIANO COMPANY 


Richmond, Ind.... 


MANUFACTURERS OF ARTISTIC 


Upright and Grand Pianos 


Perr rrErrFrrrFr' 











rPrrerpeprrrrrerr?: 


Particular attention paid to tone pista and touch adjustment. 
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AMERICAN INSTITUTE. OF APPLIED MUSIL 


a. Pocuity oad 


September 25, ‘905. 





‘aul Savage, brose, 
Ende, Kate &. ¢ Fas. William F. Sherman, Geo. Coleman Gow, 


Mary 
Felix Boucher, yoo Cocte and others 
The advantages are unequaled in America. 


Send for Circulars and Catalogues. 


(THE METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC). 


Epoar O. SiLver, President. 
Examiners: Willliam Mason, Albert Ross Parsons, esr 


212 West 60th St., NEW YORK CITY. 


Paul Am H. Rawlins Baker, Her 


Call 
Adrienne Remenyi von Ende, Fannie Greene, 


Twentieth Year begins 


GATE S$. CHITTENDEN, Deas of the Faculty. 





To Musical People and to Professional Musicians 


INVESTIGATE THE 


Krell Auto-Grand 


(COMPLETE CLASSICAL REPERTORY.) 


o———_——- CATALOUUVE. 








AUTO-GRAND PIANO CO., NEW CASTLE, IND. 





an 5 SNe, FAELTEN 
eer My Boston. ar IA N Oo F Oo R T E 
SCHOOL. 





CARL FAELTEN, Director. 


Professional Training for 
Pianisis and Music Teachers. 


ARTHUR J. HUBBARD, 
VOCAL TEACHER, 
1s9 Tremont Street, 





























Boston, Mass. 30 Huntington Ave., BOSTON, 
CHARLES ALBION CLARK, a8 
Address: 1494 Tremont Street, Room 69, VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Boston, Mass Studio: Symphony Chambers, 246 Huntington Ave 
x a * esidence: Hotel Westminster 
HEINRICH GEBHARD, nn = 
PIANIST. THE GOTTLIEB CONSERVATORY Ol 
Steinert Hall, Boston. MUSIC, 
cc . 99 mast 116th St., New York. A _ special class for 
=cc r ensemble music and orchestra. Direct: r, HERR 
JES = IE DA\ IS, M. D. GOTTLIEB, formerly the ¢ a a tor of the 
PIANIST Imperial Band of Russia 
Concerts—Recitals—Lessons ERE are AIS EG 3 : 
Studio: Steinert Hall FLETCHER MUSIC METHOD 
Residence: 163 Massachusetts Ave., Boston EVELYN A. FLETCHER-COPP 
evs ie | Home addres 107 dike ctreet, Brockiine 
Mr. FRANK MORSE, alte Man ee 
And Assisting Teachers -——_ 
Vocal Training for Soloists and Teachers. 4% a ane ina 
go and 32 Steinert Hall, 162 Boylston st.. Boston _ PHILADELPHIA. 
MME. GERTRUDE FRANKLIN,| __ a 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
246 Huntington Avenue, Boston, VOICE MASTERY FOR SINGERS 
Ipposite Symphony Hall 
atten ce, a la Practical Remedies for Vocal! lils. 
RICHARD PLATT, DR. B. PRANK WALTERS, Jr., 
PIANIST Send for Circular. /716 Chestaut St., Philadelphia. 
Steinert Hall, Boston 
CLARENCE M CHASE, THE STERNBBRO SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
PIANIST AND TEACHER a ‘ . 
Pupil of Isador Philipp, Paris ‘ ‘ 7. . a 7 ve sg Princips 
Studio Steinert Hall, 162 Boylston street, Op« — gaicdine on “Wo oo ti . Bg : 
Boston, Mass Fuller Building, 10 S. 18th St., Philadelphi 


HARRIEBT FOSTER, 


MEZZO SOPRANO CONTRALTO: 
Concert, Oratorio, BMeocitaliasa. 
204 WEST 78th STREET. *Phoac : 1601 River. Masaccecat, HENRY WOLFSOHN 








‘SPENCER, = 
OM W. Oth St 
Prowse | 88) Riven 
Management 
WERTY WOLFSON F 
BARITONB.—<2=» 





Address : 414 Central Park West, HEW YORK. 


HOMER MOOR 
LAVIER PIANO SCHOOL 


A. K. VIRGIL, Director. 
E. M. BOWMAN, Teacher of Interpretation. 





WRITE FOR PROSPECTUS, 


CLAVIER PIANO SCHOOL, © West 224 Street New York 


Peabody Conservatory of Music of Baltimore 


MAROLD RANDOLPH, Director. 


The Great Masical Centre of the South. 


of Thirty Eminent European and American 
asters, including 


Alfred C. Goodwin, 








Staff 


Ernest Hutcheson 
Pietro M nett, 
Emmanuel Wad. 


Johan E Barkworth, 
Otie 8. Boise, W. Ed. Heimendahi, 
Howard Brockway, J. C. Van Huleteyn, 

CIRCULARS MAILED ON APPLICATION 


Tut INDIANAPOLIS CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 


EDGAR M. CAWLEY, Director. 

All branches of music and the allied arts Free advantages include Harmony, Musi 
cal History, Sight Reading, Chorus Classes, Languages, Lectures and Concerts 

Able Faculty of American and European educated Teachers and Artists. Beautiful 
new building, comparatively fireproof. Healthy location, Day and boarding students 
may enter at any time. For catalogue address 

EDGAR M. CAWLEY, 

500 North [ilinots Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 


VIRGI PIANO 











FALL TERM 
BEGINS 
SEPT. (9th. 


SCHOOL. 


Special courses for training teachers. Special advantages for acquiring a broad and artistic repertoire 
Valuable mesature free. Results tell. MES. A. M. VIRGIL, Director, Author of * The Virgil 
Method,” “ Melodious Studies and Short Pieces ” (Practical Exercises in Harmony Playing), et« 


19 West 16th Street, NEW YORK. 
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ESTABLISHED 1823 


Chickering 


PIANOS 


Particular 
attention is 
called to the 


Made solely by 
CHICKERING & SONS 
QUARTER GRAND 791 Tremont Street, Boston 





























STERLING 22ses 


High Standard of Construction. 
DERBY, CONN. 


OTTO WISSNER 


AMrtistic Pianos, 
lew BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


New Vork, Mewerk, Jersey City, New Heaven. 


THE EMERSON 


1849—SHORT GRAND—1904. 


Not so short as to sacrifice tone qualities, but as short as scientific scale drawing allows. 
In other words: Short but not too short. 
BOSTON 


EMERSON PIANO CO, ERs. 


KRANICH & BACH 


Produce PTA NOS 
Of the Highest Musical Type. 


FACTORIES and WAREROOMS:;: 
2338 to 245 Hast 23d Street, 


REX oss2e% 25 
ONE PRICE ONLY Sas. 
G AVE A MINIATURE, 4ft. Gin. 

















Bw YORK. 














Smallest Grand Piano in the World. 


94, Regent St., London, W. 








ALOIS BURGSTALLER, 


the greatest living German tenor, to the Conover Piano: 
“The Conover Piano which I used for my recitals in Studebaker Theatre 


esterday wasexcellent. I atly admired its tonal qualities and the per- 

oie S Se ele. mt leasure to me to note the remarkable,’ 
sustaining and blending q the tone, which certainly are a great 
pow RA HT, ee 








Conover Pianos 


THEY POSSESS AN EXQUISITE TONE 
QUALITY THAT DISTINGUISHES 
THEM FROM ALL OTHER MAKES. 


THe Case Company, 


Manoafacturers of 


CONOVER GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS, 
CABLE BUILDING, CHICAGO. 




















REPUTATION PIANO 
rene avacnas | MATHUSHEK ssrorco. 


SOLE MAKERS, 
DURABILITY rf 


Meow EHtaven, Conn. 


ae 
WEBER PIANOS. 


Heinrich Conried, Director of the 
Conried Metropolitan Opera Company, 
writee as follows: 











J 


“New York, May 12, 1904, 

‘* From time to time during the past operatic 
season I have been im with the wonder- 
ful resources of the Weber Pianos which we 
have been using at the Metropolitan 

* Subjected to immense u by reason of our 
numerous rehearsals, these instruments never- 
theless retain their exquisite tone quality. 

“I know of no piano that would give us better 
satisfaction, and it is my desire that the Weber 
piano shall continue to be used at the Met li- 
tan Opera House.’ HEINRICH CONRIED. 


The Weber Piano Company 
Acolian Hall, 562 Fifth Ave., near 54th St , N.Y. 
Catalog upon request. Agents in all principal cities. 











by Amis D 
HEINRICH CONRIED 




















Solo Pianists with the 


THEODORE THOMAS ORCHESTRA 
Annual Spring Tour 1905. 


Each artist has had remarkable success using the SMITH 
& NIXON CONCERT GRAND PIANO. 


SMITH & NIXON PIANOS 


are recognized by artists and leading musicians as embracing idealistic qualities. 
They are made in Concert Grands, lor Grands, Boudoir (one of the smallest) 
Grands, and Grand Pianos in the Upright Case 


The Smith & Nixon Piano Go. 


MANUFACTURERS 
1012 Bast 4th Street. Cincinnati. 
Chicago Branch, 268 Wabash Ave. 


WILLIAM H. SHERWOOD 
RUDOLPH GANZ 
THEODOR BOHLMANN 
Dr. N. J. ELSENHEIMER 
BRAHM VAN DEN BERG 




















PIANISTS, PIANO STUDENTS AND THOSE GENERALLY INTER- 
ESTED IN MUSIC IN ITS ARTISTIC SENSE, CANNOT KNOW THE 
ACHIEVEMENTS AND PROGRESS IN MODERN PIANO CONSTRUC- 
TION AND TONE DEVELOPMENT WITHOUT INVESTIGATING THE 


Mason & Haulin 
——_-PiA N O &——- 
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14 RUE LINCOLN 
(CORNER AVENUE DES CHAMPS-ELYSEES, 
PARIS, AUGUST 14, 1905. 


[Artists contemplating American engagements can secure valuable 


practical advice by consulting Mr. Delma-Heide, Paris representa 
tive of Tue Musicat Courier.) 

HE Anton Rubinstein international prize com 

petitions, which began August 3, at the Salle 

Erard, in Paris, and continued for six con 

secutive days (including Sunday), from o in 

the morning until 7 in the evening, are now 





completed and the results made known 


contestants for the 


There 


were thirty or -more piano 


prize at the beginning of the examinations, but this num 
ber was soon reduced to twenty-five 


Of these, one, Bartok, also competed for the composi 


tion prize; and with him there were four others—making 


the number five 
Among the pianists were a dozen young players of de 
Of 


cided talent, and more or less entitled to distinction 
this number about half were of equal rank and the gentle 


men of the jury were perplexed as to how they should de 


cide the contest—for there was no provision left by the 
great Rubinstein disposing of a second prize or other 
reward. It was finally agreed, therefore, to award the 


first prize, with the 5,000 francs, to Wilhelm Backhaus, of 
Leipsic, now residing in Manchester, England; and to give 
honorable mention to Messrs. Eisner, Swirsky, Helberger, 
Kreutzer and Turcat. 

In composition none was deemed sufficiently strong or 
talented to have won the prize of 5,000 francs; but first 


honorabie mention was given to Attilio Brugnoli, of 
Rome, and second mention to Béla Bartok, a native of 
Hungary. 

The jury consisted of Leopold Auer, president; Paul 
Brand, Camille Chevillard, Louis Dietl, Stanislas d'Eks 


ner, Arthur de Greef, Gustav Hollaender, Joseph Jemain, 
Daniel de Lange, Dr. Otto Neitzel, M. Nicolaieff, Richard 
von Perger, MM. de Pouchalsky, von Pressmann, Victor 
Barrau, secretary 

competitions the jury in a 


Staub and Fr 
Ihe day following the prize 


body very courteously gave an extra sitting to be pho- 


for Tue Musicat Courier, and on 


account of this picture not yet being available a fuller re 
this 


tographed specially 


this contest will not be sent in 


Paris letter 


port of interesting 
week's 
a: @& 


As most of the gentlemen of the Rubinstein Prize jury 

at least all the 
to the Opéra while here, I was pleased to attend one even 
ing Hugue 


nots,” or 


visiting, or non-resident members—went 


The opera happened to be “Les 
story of the Catholic the 
with the music thereto thought out by th 
but at this 


them 
the 


with 
and Protestant at 
dagger’s point 
Jew 


late hour there is no need of 


as explained by one of the party present 


entering into the plot, and 


only the performance therefore will be touched. Leaving 
the beginning of the opera and rushing toward the end of 
the first act, I must remark that the brass division of the 
orchestra completely wiped out the stage picture by drown 
ing the chorus 

Act II, with the delightful 
the Queen Marguerite, was a gem 
The queen's solo, accompanied by the 


singing of Alice Verlet as 
a thing of beauty to 
ear and eye alike! 
in technical execution 

Verlet 
Her voice in this 


trio of female voices, was exquisite 
Indeed, this entire act revealed Mlle as a beautiful 
singer, a vocal artist of highest degree 
role is richer, fuller, heavier than one generally hears in 
the part. She was excellent, too. with Raoul, especially 
where the element of male chorus is added and the refusal 
by Raoul to accept Valentine makes the scene so effective 
The ballet in this act was extremely pretty 

Act IT! had rather 


premiere 


a flat soldier chorus; ballet as usual, 


good, with a danseuse who was simply “im 


mense” in every conceivable sense of the word 


Mile. Borgo, who appeared as Valentine for the first 
time, showed some nervousness, which, however, passe 
off in the course of the evening. She was badly accom 
pamied by the orchestra, the conductor attempting to guide 
or lead the singer instead of his musicians. Marcel sang 
with feelmg—for his notes! The duelling scene and 
diers’ singing at this point were effectively done Agau 
the entrance of the queen afforded a pleasure in the sing 
ing of Mile. Verlet Ihe torchlight mare and ballet here 
were attractively managed; but the stage trumpets and t! 
orchestra were at sixes and sevens 

In Act IV the conspiracy scene was not particularly et 
fective Che marriage performance out of tune; the lonely 
doleful clarinet accompanying the long drawn out affan 


is if constituting a parody on the solemn act 


lo sum up, the pleasure of the entire evening may 


gathered into the second act surrounding the artist: ng 
ing of Alice Verlet 
eS & 

[he Conservatoire examinations, now being r 
this year, the distinguished singers, clever tragedian 
lively Opéra-Comique artists have had their recognit 
and gone home to admire their laurels All suces 
them in the path to which these laurels but frame the in 


troductory avenue 


For the path iS Steep, almost as steep as that of w 


it begins with laure! 


Dante spoke, and like Dante's road 


and sometimes ends with nettles and choking briars I 
cite a few examples of the present avocations of former 
Conservatoire laureates 

One of the attendants of the Opéra-Comique former 
obtained a first honorable mention in singing It would 
be curious to know what refiections passed through het 


mind while she handed their cloaks to this year's cand 
dates and overheard their remarks on their hopes and ex 
pectations Another attendant once obtained a second 
prize for piano. These two can at least say that they are 
employed in the theatre. But there are others quite outside 
the profession. A former first honorable mention now 
porter in one of the big public offices here, and still more 
sad, a student who spent time and money in a course of 
study extending over four years is now reduced to driving 
1 cab for hire in Paris 
eS & 


Friday morning, July 22, the inauguration took place of 
the tablet and bust which the admirers of Victor Hugo put 
up in the courtyard of the poet's former residence, 41 Rue 
de la Tour d'Auvergne taken by Mr 
Cheron, head of the cabinet of the under secretary of state 
for the Department of Fine Arts, and speeches were deliv 


The chair was 


ered by the president of the Society of Hugophiles, the 
chairman and Mr. Barillier, the town councillor for that 
district. Several pieces from the “Chatiments” were per 


formed by Jacques Fenoux, of the Comédie Frangaise; 
Henri Perrin. of the Odéon, and various other artists. Mr 
I agoutte, who was concie rge of the house m Victor Hugo's 


at the ceremony 


time, was present 
~ 
The celebrated painting by Edouard Detaille, “Vers la 
Gloire.” was hung in the Panthéon one day last week. This 


picture was exhibited in this year’s salon. The artist him 
self went during the afternoon to judge of the effect made 


by the placing of the picture. and numbers of the public vis 


Panthéon and admired the work 
fe 


ited the 


I hear that a German composer intends to write an opera 
on the subject of “Le (the Hunchback), the popular 
drama now being played at the Porte-Saint-Martin Theatre 
An opera with the same title exists from the pen of Henri 
Bocage and Armand Liorat. the Charles Grisart 
This was produced on March 19, 1888, in the Gaité Theatre 


The roles were interpreted 


fossu 


TYdt1 Si hy 


and was favorably received 


hmidt, and 
" 


by Mmes. Jeanne Thibault, Jane Leclerc and Si 


MM. Lacressonniére, Berthelier, Vautl Emile Petit and 
Nohel 
eS & 

Some time ago | spoke of the Haydn Museum, whose 
foundation is due to the liberality of a well known musiciat 
Mr. Orfandl. It has been considered an honor and a duty 
for the town to secure the keeping of the various articles 
which have beer collected and depos ted re rt ‘ ‘ 
dences occupied by the great composer Among the collex 
tions may be mentioned a visiting card on which was 
printed the cantata “Ma Force est épuise 1 musical n 
iture intended for private circulation among thé master 
friends a letter t the editor Artar “ ch « 
poser asks for an adv < t money promises write 

ne trios and q te nad the liay } 
graph of the cantata “L’Orag: i piece of ! 

umposed by Michael Haydn and copied and certific 
is more distinguished broth The te of tl s Mar 
6, 176 Besides numer ette f the p 
here are many ft i R } t. Che ! Spont Vox 
und Neukomm Neuk tte “ bee | 
i809, is peculiarly interesting It 4 visit pax 
Haydn, and speaks of the weak state in w hl “ 

He felt his death approa } X ind < niy ae ! 
fort from playing on the piano the hy w e ha 
omposed for the Emperor of Austria 

Among the remaining objects of interest in the museum 
re a handsome snuff box, wl Mr. Orfand! secured from 

e property left by ¢ ilka bandmaster and cor 
pos i operetta ind numer | t | rm nd 

i y I « tty 

eS eS 

The separation of Church and Stat " portant p 
lem, now agitating all lrance lebat t 

ed to the fall of the ( mbes M \ l ti ‘ rt 1 
( ine f the re ts oft li put “ «) y 

ec. is the , t tot 7 ' { th wal nicding 
trace »o great 1 e paraly i np t ! 

t at nee the cr ‘ A ! he WW 
powers not one ngie order t een placed wit! ur ¢ at 
French organ builder he er of workmen w are 
memployed and cannot find work ‘ ! t ‘ 
ind wha S alarn gt I ‘ that 

r young musk ’ will t k t ' ! 
the study of ar t “ p pect 
of a demand, and organ 1 Ww ingect 1 
ng extinct 

It is to be hoped that ft roy ! 
gioomimness I he org . | he W 
crisis, but there are art | ' f ‘ 
be able to avert the danger ! 
ditions can be kept gomg tor et W 
French organists have then cle t | | 
nstrument to be able to detend it during ! 

Many of the great lad @;s 1 ety at 
plished organists, and have fine mstrumes ir hom 
The organ in Gounod’s house in Place Mal 
fortunately lent t leat! 1 tl ! 1y 
one day be heard ig 

I not perh ps gen y know that HW th 
I pe 1s an act np shed pertorme ! t 
ments Carmen Sylva. Queen of R i! he we 
not best knowt is } overeigi ind al i WW ! 
remarkable for her talent as an organist And one of o 
French journalists, whet t Andrew 
the American millionaire, admired the | tiful t t 
which he has had built, though he does not piay 
All these and other renowned lovers of orga ! 
different parts of the w d will send their mpat! t 
France in the crisis which she is passing through f 
artistic point of view, and will aid their art to « pe trom 
the peril by which it is met aced 

— 

W. Xavier Leroux, « poser of “La Reine | tt 
has just completed the core I ew pera I ‘ 
mineau.” the book by Jean Richepin, to be br gh ‘ 
Opéra Comique The author has cond 1 th tor ! 
the piece which has had a great cece t the Odeor 
1s to make it suitable for opera purposes, ar d Mr. Leroux 
is greatly pleased with the libretto as it st nds 

fT 

The Opéra Comique will reopen on Tuesday P ber 
s, and the first performances will ul, be devoted *t 
higher class compositions Among the first novelties to be 
produced are Alexander George Miart ind M Ct 
Widor's “Pécheurs de Saint-Jear 

et 

Edouard Philippe ted ti Museur Ope 
lately accompa! ied | id “ c duced 
Aicector, Me Malherbe. as Mme. Céline Pre gra 
da hter of the mposer Schneit ff 





the museum a magnificent 


been giver 


sented to 
had 
of the cantata 


which tm the mmposer 
memory writter 


the erection of the fine eque 
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Orléans. Mr. Malherbe was particularly pleased by the 
gift, which he at once placed in one of the show cases. 
Schneitzhoeffer was an intimate friend of Cherubini, and 
composed five ballets, which are given at the Opéra. His 
ballet entitled “La Sylphide” is celebrated as having been 
the one in which the famous dancer Taglioni made her first 
appearance. The composer was chapel master to the King, 
and. received decorations—the Cross of St. Louis and that 
of the Legion of Honor—from Charles X and Napoleon. 
tt 

The death has just occurred at Villeneuve-sur-Lot, of 
Gabriel Valentin Soulacroix, who was born at Fumel in 
1853. The possessor of a fine baritone voice, he went 
through a course of training at the Toulouse Conservatoire, 
where he obtained four first prizes, and he afterward came 
to study in Paris, carrying off second prizes at the Con- 
servatoire here for singing and opéra comique. His first 
public appearance was made at the Théatre de la Mon- 
naie, Brussels, and he subsequently (in 1885) joined the 
company of the Opéra Comique here. At the time of the 
terrible fire he saved many lives by his coolness and pres- 
ence of mind, and he received a medal for his behavior on 
this occasion. His sudden death at a comparatively early 
age is most deeply regretted by the colleagues and friends 
to whom he was endeared by his gifts and his charming 
disposition 

ft & 

Mme. de Nuovina, of the Opéra Comique, has had the 
misfortune to lose ker mother, Madame Diamandy (née 
Héléne Asleu) who died on the 6th inst. at Glion, Switzer- 
land, 

es & 

The Minister of Fine Arts has just authorized Albert 
Carré to engage for the Opéra Comique the following Con- 
servatoire prize winners: Mlles. Miral and Mathieu-Lutz; 
MM. Lucazeau and Corpait. 

eS = 

Not only are Saint-Saéns, Puccini, Leroux, Mascagni and 
some others writing new operas, but also Massenet, as will 
be seen from the following: 

Hans Gregor, director of the new Opéra Comique, Ber- 
lin, has asked Mr. Massenet to write a prologue to be sung 
at the opening of his theatre. Mr. Massenet was regret- 
fully obliged to refuse, being just now completely taken up 
with the new opera he is composing, entitled “Ariane.” 

 €& 

At the Casino, Vichy, last week, Yvonne de Tréville re- 
peated her success, appearing in “La Vie de Bohéme” and 
“Don Pasquale.” She also sang two airs from Mozart's 
“Magic Flute,” in all cases delighting her audiences. 

fe & 

A concert of the pupils of Mlle. Turmeau, under the di- 
rection of Mme. de Faye-Jozin, composer and pianist, took 
place recently at Chateauroux, this being the fifty-third pro- 
gram in which the artist has appeared this season. The 
second division of the concert was devoted to the composi 
tions of Mme. de Faye herself, who recited “Cloche du 
Soir” (“Evening Bells”) and “Le Medaillon,” two pieces in 
which her talents, both as author and interpreter, invarially 
delight her audiences. 

eS & 

Open air theatres are on the increase. Sunday week the 
following performances took place: At Orange, Boito’s 

“Mefistofele”; at Cauterets, “Phédre”; at Bussang, “Le 
Sotré de Noél,” by Richard Auvray and Maurice Pot 
techer; at Champigny, Maujan’s “Jacques Bonhomme.” 
Last Sunday “Herléve de Normandye” was given at Dives 
\nd while the fine weather lasts there will be plenty more 


ef 


That the craze for realism on the stage has been carried 
not only to the mountains, but some way beyond, is proved 
by the performances of Xavier Leroux’s “Venus and 
Adonis” and Mascagni’s “Amica,” given this week in the 
open air at Nimes, under the rays of the electric arc, ably 
seconded by the full moon. In the “Venus and Adonis” a 


pack of twenty hounds were introduced, and in “Amica” 


a flock of sixty sheep grazed on the mountain side, down 
which a real stream tumbled in little cascades. 
te & 

Mrs. Adolph M. Foerster, the wife of the well knowr 
musical composer, of Pittsburg; their daughter, Elsa, with 
Robert and Norman Foerster, have been studying the art 
collections of the Louvre and the Luxembourg, after which 
they enjoyed the outdoor beauties surrounding Paris. 
From here the little party of art lovers proceeded to Italy, 
there to do likewise, and then return home by way of the 
Rhine romantic. Robert Foerster, who recently graduated 
with honors from Harvard University, has come abroad to 
extend his knowledge by a year’s sojourn in Europe. 

<3 


Miss Mignon-Gloria, the daughter of Dr. Palmer and 
Emma Nevada-Palmer, is very happy. Some time ago she 
wrote a poem, “Je souviens-tu,” which was set to music 
by Dan de Lange, of Amsterdam. It appears that the 
Queen of Holland, who has been studying singing for some 
time past, came upon this “Je souviens-tu” as her first 
song and liked it so well that she has continued to sing it 
ever since. I hear that this song is soon to be published in 
Paris. 

ce se 

The concert recently given by Henry Danvers, chairman 
of the Benjamin Godard Memorial Fund, realized 1,343 
francs. In addition to this, a further sum of 75 francs 
was saved to the fund by the Society of Authors and 
Composers foregoing their royalties. The entire sum re- 
quired for the proposed monument is 25,000 francs, of 
which fully half is now in the hands of the committee. 

fe & 

Grace Whistler Misick’s beautiful contralto voice was 
heard here in the American Church for the first time on 
Sunday last. Her artistic singing was greatly admired by 
the congregation, which was unusually large owing to the 
presence of very many Americans in Paris at this season 
of the year 

eS & 

Dr. Leopold Auer has left Paris for Ostende, there to 
work with young Mischa Elman, who was to have studied 
the violin six weeks at St. Petersburg with his teacher 
But owing to the short time intervening before the begin- 
ning of his tournée in England, this meeting in Ostende 
was agreed on 

eS & 

Dr. Otto Neitzel’s latest opera, “Walhalla in Noth,” in 
three acts, which has already been performed at Bremen 
and Diisseldorf with much success, promises to go the 
rounds of German theatres the coming season. The doc- 
tor’s eldest daughter, a pianist, studied in Paris, as did also 
his younger daughter, a clever young harpist ard pupil of 
Hasselman’s of the Conservatoire. 

ee & 

Gustav Hollaender, while in Paris, mentioned the fact of 
his having engaged for the Stern Conservatorium an Amer- 
ican piano professor and said that he believed in “reci- 
procity,” for his own son, Ehrich, the ‘cello player, had ac- 
cepted an engagement in Conried’s German Theatre, New 
York. 

fe & 

Madame Downing-Macklin, a singer and vocal teacher, 
of St. Louis, Mo., who has been studying in Paris during 
the summer, will return to America on August 19. 

e & 

Enjoying the cool of the evening in front of his sausages, 
a pork butcher of the Latin Quarter was spoken to by a 
piteous Italian boy with a violin. Mother and sister were 
supperless in their garret and not a sou had the poor little 
musician made that day. If he left his violin as a pledge, 
would not the pork butcher let him have a string of sau- 
sages? The compassionate tradesman agreed at once, and 
the boy, handing over his instrument, went off with a 
splendid supper. The next day a well dressed man, hap 
pening to look in at the shop, saw the violin, examined it, 


and started back in surprise. Did the pork butcher know 
what a treasure he had? It was a “Stradivarius” worth 
any amount. Having heard the story of the Italian boy, 
the amateur proposed that the tradesman should buy the 
instrument. If he got it for 150 francs it would be rag 
cheap, and the amateur himself could sell it for him after- 
ward for ten times that amount. The boy came to pay 
for his sausages and claim the violin. “Sell it!” he ex- 
claimed, when asked by the pork butcher, “never—for it 
was his only treasure, left him by his grandfather, to whose 
grandfather it had belonged before that!” At last, however, 
having gone home to consult his mother, he agreed, and 
embracing his beloved violin, with tears in his eyes, he 
parted with it for 150 francs. The supposed amateur never 
came back. 

The pork butcher took the violin to a dealer, who pro- 
nounced it to be worth 3.50 francs (70 cents). 

Detma-Herne. 





Dr. Neitzel’s Playing, 


N his lecture-recitals of this winter Dr. Otto Neitzel’s 

playing has aroused no less genuine enthusiasm than 
wit and deep poetic appreciation of the 
most profound music. His reproductions of the supreme 
grandeur of Beethoven, the matchless polyphony of Bach, 
and of the music of Schumann and Chopin, who both in 
their respective lines bear one to the dizziest, swooning 
heights of romantic music, were praised in unqualified 
terms for vividness, technical polish and complete under- 
The following notice from a 


his keen shafted 


standing of interpretation. 
Berlin journal is the merest echo of the German estimate 
of Neitzel’s playing: 

This matinee was captivating, instructive and profitable. From 
the height of a comprehensive outlook Neitzel shed light upon the 
nature of musical romanticism, “exoteric” as well as “esoteric,” for 
he set out with Bach’s “Chromatic Fantaisie and Fugue 
the oldest monument of musical, emotional romanticism, and fo! 
lowed along the way to the “honorable decadent,” Claude Debussy. 
After the general survey of the subject Neitzel took up the indi 
vidual works, the histories of thei origins, their forms, their con 
tents, and gave very surprising glimpses into the workshops of the 
the 


* as being 


composers. After a relation was thus established between 
hearer and the compositions the presentation of the works them- 
selves followed. WNeitzel played with unusual vividness. His repro 
duction of the “Chromatic Fantaisie and Fugue” taught me first to 
understand and love the work as music of emotion The F major 
Chopin ballade also moved me very deeply precisely as music of 


expression. And if anyone is looking for a master with whom 
he may become a finished artist I say to him in deepest conviction 
“Go to Otto Neitzel.”"—Berliner Neueste Nachrichten, March 17, 
1905. 








Ole Ball the Patriot. 


LE BULL the wizard of the violin is everywhere 
known. Ole Bull the patriot, Norway's lover and 
beloved, is a character less familiar to the general public 
A most fascinating bit of history is the record of Ole 
Bull's passion for his country and his share in Norway's 
development; and this is the subject of Margaret E 
Noble's “Ole Bull as a Patriotic Force,” announced to ap 
pear in the September Century “One of the world 
voices,” Ole Bull is called, “one of those 
which perfect command of a difficult technic is made, in 
its turn, only the instrument of a higher impulse—the 
heart of a whole people pressing forward to the utterance.” 
The recent secession of Norway gives timeliness to Miss 


world voices in 


Noble’s paper 





George Fischer's New Work. 
EORGE FISCHER, of J. Fischer & Brother, music 


publishers, is compiling a new Catholic Church 
Hymnal that will interest churchmen in all English speak 
ing countries. The new volume will contain 350 pages 
and these pages will include 250 hymns by old and mod 
ern composers. The names of Ferrata, Bruno Oscar 
Klein and Heber appear with many other favorites. Mr 
Fischer is spending a well earned vacation in the Adiron 


dacks. 








ALBERTO JONAS 


will accept a limited number of 
advanced, talented pupils. 
Address care of AEOLIAN CO. 


Avenue de |’'Opera 32, 
PARIS, FRANCE. 
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Officier de l’Instruction 
Prémier Prix du Conservatoire de Paris 
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Cincinnati, August 26, 1905 
HE College of Music celebrated its twenty-fifth an- 
niversary (silver jubilee) in 1903. Two years 
have passed since, and the institution has enjoyed 
a remarkable growth. It has stirred itself to a realization 
of a second youth. Not as though it had ever grown old 
or ever ceased growing, but because its impetus and power 
seem as fresh and vigorous today as they were when Theo- 
dore Thomas was at the head of the school and gathered 
about him the great music teachers of the world. The Col- 
lege of Music is fully abreast of the times and in touch 
with the most modern methods and most approved stand- 
ards of music at the present day. Founded by the munifi 
cent generosity of Reuben R. Springer and magnificently 
endowed, it was from the beginning a public eleemosynary 
institution—a college not for private gain, but for the bene 
fit of the musical community at large. The poor but tal 
ented student is alway$ welcomed within its walls—the rich 
will find the same and equal cordial treatment. High 
minded principles, lofty motives, noble standards, intense 
energy in teachers and students and marvelous results have 
from the beginning been woven into the textile fabric of 
the College of Music 
The college, when it was founded in 1878, was the out 
growth or rather the culmination of that general enthusiasm 
for the cause of music which swept over the people of this 
city and other sections of the country after the German 
Saengerfests and the first music festival in 1873. The gen- 
erosity of Reuben R. Springer and the genius of George 
Ward Nichols co-operated to call into life a great college, 
whose first fame has been steadily increasing up to the 
present time. It is hardly necessary to go into an elaborate 
review of the events of the past, as they were connected 
with the College of Music, they have passed into the mu 
sical history of this country—the opera festivals, the opera 
school, the Jacobsohn and Schradieck String Quartet and 
chamber concerts, and a hundred and one other things, 
which have contributed to the solid building up and healthy 
growth of musical education in this country. From the be 
ginning the college has lived up to its motto, engraved upon 
its coat of arms, “Sine labore nihil.” It has been work 
with genius, but work and work all the time, without cessa 
tion and with generous results 
It is not my purpose to write a history of the College of 
Music. That history may best be found in the living testi 
mony of hundreds of pupils in every department of prac 
tical music—instrumental and vocal—pupils of the present 
day and those who remember their student days at the 
college with pleasure and pride-and are now on the broad, 
high road that leads to professional competency, distinc 
tion and favor. It does not seem so long ago—only a span 
of a few multiplied years—when the college walls re 
sounded with the praises of such talented students as the 
Wetzler children, Max Bendix, Theodore Spiering, Madge 
Wickham, Adolf Hahn and many others. Within its hal 
lowed atmosphere talent still asserts itself with the same 
vigorous growth and innate power, under the same inspir 
ing influences, with teachers in charge who have equal abil 
ity, energy and success. The musica! directors and presi 


MAX GARRISON 


Vocal Instruction 
Late leading Baritone of Vienna Royal Opera 
FORMING OF HEAD TONES A SPECIALTY 
BERLIN W., Helibronner St. 30. 


NACHFOLGER, 
C. F. KAHNT, (2777s 
Music Publisbers. 
FRANZ LISZT—Fiftv- seven Songs for ,the, pianoforte for two 
RICHARD WAGHER : Pantaisie for the pianoforte. 


BAI REGER : Moto Perpetuo for the pianoforte. 


WILHELE BERGER « Five Caprices for pianoforte. C minor, 
. A major, G misor, B minor, E minor 


HUGO KAUN: Three pieces for pianoforte: Humoresque, Pre- 
. lude and Nocturne. 


Compositions for ‘cello and piano. Sonata, 
SPIELTER : Andante religioso, Romance, Cradle 
Song, Legende, Der Kotid. 














dents of the past, George Ward Nichols, Theodore 

Thomas, Peter Rudolf Neff, Julius Fleischmann, Frank 
Van der Stucken, speak volumes for the prestige of the 
college; their work was not in vain and still lives in its 
present efficiency, which has been steadfastly increased un- 
der the wise management of A. J. Gantvoort, supported by 
the musical ability of the learned Dean of the Faculty, 
Albino Gorno. 

Signor Gorno is not only in charge of all the academic 
studies in conjunction with an advisory board, but since 
1882 he has been connected with the faculty in a teaching 
capacity, and for more than two decades he has had the 
supervision of the piano department of the college, In this 
latter capacity his fame has reached ito all parts of the 
musical world A distinguished critic thus recorded im 
pressions of Signor Gorno’s pianistic achievements: “Sig 
nor Gorno presented himself to the public in three aspects 

as a virtuoso performer, as an arranger, and as an 
original composer. In each of these respects he proved him 
self a musician of great cleverness and originality He 
plays the piano with a degree of technical skill which 
seems to be inexhaustible, for the most dazzling effects of 
flying octaves and thick wrought chords spring out of the 
keys as if at the touch of magic; yet it is not mere astonish 
ment which he awakens, for all the musical significance of 
the composition is amply illuminated by his genius, and 
the listener is not so much interested in the skill of the 
pianist as caught up and carried away by an embodied 
spirit of music 

Dr. John S. van Cleve, 


gresident of the Ohio Mu 
leachers’ Association, and a critic of distinction, thus 
writes about the College of Music as it is at present: “The 
college was established for the benefit of the American 
people without regard to poverty or riches. The poor are 
treated with every possible degree of consideration and 
favor, if their talents justify such treatment; and the 
richest have no leniency shown them, yet they can find 
nowhere in the United States or in Europe advantage 
superior to those of this institution—that always pro 
vided they desire real culture 

rhe College of Music opens its regular academic sessior 
Wednesday, September 6, with practically the same superb 
faculty as that of last year, including Lino Mattioli, in 
charge of the voice department; Dr. N. J. Elsenheimer, 
who will again conduct the college choir; Brahm van det 
Berg, piano virtuoso, &« 

=e <= 

Frederick J. Hoffmann, of the College of Music Fa 
culty, who has been in charge of the music department of 
the Chautauqua at Lima and Alma Lake (Ohio), has re 
turned for another season of strenuous work 

eS & 

Emma Heckle, soprano, who has been summering in the 

East, has returned and expects a busy season in teaching 
Ze & 

With the May festiva! and symphony orchestra forces 
united under the direction of so able a leader as Frank 
van der Stucken, Cincinnati may be said to be realizing at 
last that she can attain to musical greatness by means of 


J. A. Homan 


consolidation, union and harmony 


Dr. Alfred Volkland, the head of municipal music in 
Basle, Switzerland, died in that city on July 7 

se & 

At the current choral contests in Verviers, Belgium, 4,036 
singers were scheduled to take part, belonging to forty 
eight socicties Among the clubs entered were twenty 
from Belgium, sixteen from Holland, four from France, 
four from Germany, and one each from Spain, Austria and 
Switzerland. The prizes are to be nearly $5,000 in money 
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118 Macon Street, BROOKLYN, N.Y. 





MAIDENS IN “THE VALKYRIE." 


— > - 


Opportanity in Henry W. Savage's New Produc- 
tion to Rival the Flower Maidens 
in ‘* Parsifal."’ 


ENRY W. SAVAGE has over 700 chorus positions 
this year in his various companies to be filled by 
ambitious voice students from the many conservatories 
and music schools of the country. More than one half of 
these will be taken by the best voices in last season's com 
panies, the remainder being selected from the new can 
didates that have passed satisfactory trials before a com 
mittee consisting of Mr. Savage, his general manager and 
corps of musical directors. The annual voice trials begin 
in the spring at Mr. Savage's New York building, where 


two entire floors are utilized for rehearsal purposes 

Since last May nearly 1,200 applicants have been tried 
out for chorus positions, 250 of these being tried espe 
cially for the English Grand Opera Company Mr. Sav 
age has combined last year Parsifal” and English grand 
opera companies into one organization this year, and it 
a lucky singer indeed that can now pass the rigid ex 


amimation and gain a position in this organization 
Especial care has been taken in selecting the Valkyrie 
Maidens for the elaborate production of this first of “The 


Ring” operas to be produced in English by Mr. Savage 


he Valkyrie” will be Mr. Savage's most ambitious effort 
this year, taking the place of “Parsifal.” The Valkyries 
or Wish Maidens are the companions of Brunnhilde in 
the drama and take the place of the regular chorus. They 
must not only be gifted wit! except mal voces, but must 
be fair of face and figure The Valkyrie Maidens have a 
pectacular opportunity, especially in the third act, where 
Wagener introduces the very popular and familar ensembl 
number known as “The Ride of the Valkyri I} 
cene will give Mr avant in opportunity to riva the 
beautiful work of the Flower Maidens in “Parsifal 

Chorus rehearsals have now been progr r x weel 
and the ensemble forces will have five more weel { day 

I meht d neg before The Vall given it I t 

luction rng it the new Monta Dheatt 

Brooklyn 

rhe four concerts to be given by the Essen Musical So 
ciety next winter will offer the following programs 2) 
tober 7, organ works by Bach and Reger; October &, Re 
gers first symphony, con by Mott! November 17 





chamber music for wind instruments January & me re 
al of Pfitznet April 5, orchestral mu 


played by the Munich Kaim Orchestra, and led by Georg: 


it compositions ; 


‘ 


Schneevoigt 


Ped se 
=> ‘= 


Mischa Elman, the violin prodigy, has been engaged by 


Nikisch for a Leipsic Gewandhaus concert on December 14 


JUSTIN THATCHER, Tenor 


FOCAL INSTRUCTION 
TELEPHONE: 18 Columbus. Long Acre Studios: 756 Seventh Avenue 


HARPER, ==. 


Arcade Buliding, 1947 Broadway, NEW YORK 


ARTHUR L. BEARD_Viotinise 


Menegement ALONZO FOSTER, Tribune Blig., Ni. Y. 


Prof. Rudolf Schmalfeld, 
Mme. Margarethe Schmalfeld-Vahsel, 


Kammersaageria. 
VOGAL INSTRUCTION. 
Lessons given in English, French and Italian. 
Wagner Singing. 
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PIANO SCHOOL ror tue 


LESCHETIZKY METHOD 
aun SCHOOL OF INTERPRETATION. 


Pupils received in the house and practice supervised 

In chargeof MRS POTTER-FRISSELL, ease Stepanoff, 
Prentner (certificated) and Leschetizky. Highly indorsed by 
Emil Sauer and leading Dresden musicians, Dunning Sys 
tem of Improved Music Study for beginners also represented. 
Instructor in Ehrlich's School of Music and Franklin 


College, Dresden. Apply Nerabergerstr. 54, Pt. r. DRESDEN 


GEORSE HAMLIN 


Aééress: Care MONROE & CO, 7 Rue Scribe, PARIS, FRANCE. 
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‘* The Messiah’’ at Ocean Grove and Other 
Matters. 
Ocean Grove, August 24, 1905 
NOTICEABLE feature of the representation at 
Ocean Grove this year of “The Messiah,” un- 
der the direction of Tali Esen Morgan, was 
the presence in the audience of the greatest 





number of musicians ever assembled, perhaps, 
at any festival of music in the country 

rhese had come from all quarters, partly by haphazard 
of vacation and summer travel, but largely by design, re- 
sult of the growing reputation of the musical possibilities 
here. It is now being extensively recognized that some 
thing more than the ordinary is being accomplished in 
music in Ocean Grove 

\ny who came in doubt of this could not fail to be 
deeply impressed by the quaiity of the work of this season, 
notably of that in the oratorios of “Elijah” and “The 
Messiah,” As in the case of the former, it was universally 
conceded that the best performance of “The Messiah” ever 
given in the Grove, if not in the country, was that of this 
\ugust, 1905 

rhe chorus, augmented by 700 members from Mr. Mor- 
gan’s New York branch, did splendid work. The constant 
rehearsal and performance, the excellent preparation in 
musical fundamentals, and something absorbed from the 
sacred character of the place and its occupations, throw 
clements into these immortal works not always bestowed 
upon them. The choral expression reflects this. The or- 
chestra, also strengthened for the occasion, moved in per- 
fect unison with the phases of the work. Johan Grolle, 
the concertmaster, accustomed to first class performance, 
joined with the soloists in praise of the impressive ensem- 
ble and the excellent work of the orchestra. 

rhe soloists were Anita Rio, soprano; Julian Walker, 
basso; Van Yorx, tenor, and Margaret Roche, contralto 
“Rejoice Greatly,” “Come Unto Him,” “I Know That My 
Redeemer Liveth,” “Why Do the Nations Rage?” (ap- 
propriate to Peace Commission proceedings), “He is Like 
a Refiner’s Fire,” “Comfort Ye, My People,” “Is There 
\ny Sorrow Like This Sorrow?” “Thou Shalt Break 
them With a Rod of Iron,” and “The Eyes of the Blind 
Shall Be Opened,” “He Was Despised,” “He Shall Feed 
His Flock” were made telling features by these artists 

“The “Hallelujah Chorus,” one of President Roosevelt's 
favorite musical selections, and sung by him under Mr. 
Morgan's baton at a recent appearance here; “Lift Up 


Your Heads,” “Glory to God” and the tender “He Hath 
Borne Our Griefs” were each admirably produced by the 
Choral Society. 

Anita Rio, as usual, made a clear illusion in her 
work by reason of singing without her notes. All singers 
should be obliged to do this. No one feels more strongly 
on this point than does Mr.eMorgan himself. Soloists 
should hear him speak on the matter, all singers indeed 
He hopes for the time when singers will not “study their 
parts before the public.” 

Julian Walker added to the fine impression made in 
other work this season. This musician finds time between 
his summer engagements to do much at Ocean Grove, not 
only as vocalist, but by his invaluable aid to Mr. Morgan 
in training and direction of departments 

Mr. Van Yorx seems to be in demand summer and win 
ter, judging from the sheaf of programs and press notices 
he possesses, and the frequency with which his name is 
before the public 

eS & 

Margaret Roche was a sustaining and most sympathetic 
singer. Her untimely death will be sincerely mourned 

William Harper, the basso, by the way, in “Elijah,” 
of which he was a member, sang the German notation of 
that work, which is rarely heard, although much more 
beautiful and more difficult than the English version. In 
his work in Ocean Grove this season Mr. Harper has had 
a strong impetus given to his growing popularity. His 
work has been dignified and original, showing care in 
study and a voice maturing into great value. His press 
notices in various lines are sufficient to insure him en 
gagements anywhere. Director Morgan predicts a pros 
perous musical life for Mr. Harper. 

Johan Grolle, Mr. Morgan's concertmaster, is Holland 
ais, from Amsterdam, and spells his first name with one 
“n,” too, by the way. His solo violin work is known to 
Philadelphians, in the Philharmonic, under Fritz Scheel. 
He is a favorite here, more than once taking the baton 
under direction of Mr. Morgan. He has, by the way, or- 
ganized an attractive quartet, known by his name, and 
including, with himself as first violin, Harold Nieman, 
second violin; Carl Aue, ‘cello, and David Talmadge, viola. 

Two quite young lady artists in the Ocean Grove Or- 
chestra are the Sauter sisters. violin and ‘cello. Norma 
Sauter, the violinist, has been heard in solo at the Audi- 
torium before a big audience and with much applause. 
The sisters are aiming for a professional career. 


For the closing musical performances at Ocean Grove 
two grand performances (or, rather, one grand jubilee in 
twe parts) have been planned for August 30 and 31. For 
these the strongest attractions of the season will be merged 
in spectacular fashion, uniting choral and solo work of 
stars, vocal and instrumental, children’s choruses, &c., and 
such orchestral work as has proved the most effective of 
the season. Full orchestra and chorus will be present. An 
immense audience also, by all indications 
Se = 

It is sincerely to be hoped that citizens of various cities 
of the United States (including emphatically Washington ) 
may carry away from Ocean Grove sufficient admiration 
for the unique music hall advantages here to induce them 
to promote similar privileges for their home places 
eS & 


For next season Mr. Morgan has planned many surprises, 
made possible by the special conditions of the place. With 
others he intends a grand ten day festival of a kind not 
before given in America. The first ten days in August will 
be devoted to this. The New York chorus is to be brought 
up and retained here for the entire time for training and 
rehearsal. Extensive arrangements are being already made 
as to soloists 

Six complete and important works will be given, to 
gether with symphonic concerts. There will be afternoon 
and evening performances. The whole plane of work here 
is being lifted into a high and progressive plane. It would 
be not at all surprising if (the D. V.’s permitting, and un 
der the skillful management of Tali Esen Morgan) Ocean 
Grove should come to rank with the Worcesters, Bethle 
hems, Bayreuths and Oberammergaus of the music world, 
distinct in type, strong in influence. 

Ge & 


John Philip Sousa, like a planet scouring the sky, crosses 
the path of attractions in this section this week. En route 
elsewhere, as usual, he comes to Asbury Park on the 25th 
(Friday). He, with full band and repertory of attractions, 
old and new, will give afternoon and evening concerts 
ty the interest spoken and written, Mr. Sousa will have 
one of his “signal triumphs” here. He will play at the 
Casino Pier. Résumé may be found elsewhere 
~~ | 


S. C. Bennett, the New York singing teacher, who has 
made a success of adding summer teaching in Asbury Park 
to his well known work in Carnegie Hall, gave a pupils’ 
musicale in the Coleman House Casino this week. De 
tailed accounts of this event will also be found elsewhere 
That Mr. Bennett was agreeably surprised in regard to the 
widespread interest which his work has gained him here 
was shown by the fact that the concert proceedings were 
detained some fifteen minutes in order to supplement seat 
ing for the number of people, elite of the social and artistic 
world, who completely filled the Casino. The program was 
unusually attractive. See elsewhere 

FANNIE Epcar THOMAS 








Bookings for Madame Wellington. 
ADAME WELLINGTON, a new dramatic soprano, 


who will be heard for the first time in America 
this season, promises to become a popular success. En 
gagements have been made for her in Baltimore, Philadel 
phia, New Haven, Hartford, Syracuse, Trenton, Buffalo, 
Rochester, Denver, St. Paul, Milwaukee, Nashville, Jack 
sonville, Charleston, Norfolk, Louisville, Lincoln and St 
Louis. A number of oratorio societies are also negotiating 
at the present time. 
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Musical Education in the Vnited States 





“Advancement in Everything but the Fine Arts.” 


fy that pithy sentence a European who recently visited 

the United States gave his opinion of this country. 

lf we study the attitude of most Americans toward music 
aS a serious art, investigators will be forced to agree with 
the verdict of the visitor from the Old World 

When people in the large cities (where a standard of cul 
ture exists and where there is unlimited wealth) have to 
be coaxed, driven and “held up” in various ways to patron 
ize concerts, one is inclined to believe that the so called 
pioneers of musical education in this country, were them 
selves poorly equipped or wofully ignorant of pedagogic 
principles. 

loday there are better schools of music, thanks to the 
energy and patriotism of individuals, but most of these 
are handicapped in many ways. The very rich people of 
our country have given little or nothing to the cause of 
musical education heir indifference to the subject, it 
might be said truthfully, is due to their own lack of mu 
sical culture. There are pretenders to this musical culture, 
but so long as they withhold the money for endowments 
and scholarships their activity is merely amusing when it 1s 
not positively harmful 

The National Government has granted a charter to one 
music school—the National Conservatory of Music of 
America, in New York The grant was given in 1891 
about six years after the conservatory was founded by Mrs 
Jeannette M. Thurber. To review here all that Mrs. Thur 
ber did to get the United States Congress to approve her 
plans would require a page and more in a metropolitan 
newspaper. But she succeeded, and the National Con 
servatory of Music of America, now located at 47 and 49 
West Twenty-fifth street, is the only music school in the 
United States chartered by a special act of the Congress of 
the United States. The National Conservatory of Musi 
of America is not in business to make money. It exists 
purely for art and education. Should the receipts ever ex 
ceed the expenditures, the profits must revert to extending 
the work of the conservatory 

Now, what has this conservatory accomplished toward 
realizing the hopes of its founder? An examination of its 
work for twenty years proves that it has faithfully lived up 
to ideals as far as the facilities admitted. Artists it has de 
veloped, but its pride, if pride is a trait indulged in there, 
is in the number of teachers it has trained and sent out into 
the world. More than that, all the instructors who assist 
the artistic faculty were educated in the conservatory. In 
the autumn of last year numerous applications were re 
ceived for graduates of the conservatory to serve as in 
structors. Seventeen teachers with the proper certificates 
from the conservatory were sent to academies and schools 
in different sections of the country. This is a good showing 
when we consider what obstacles must be met and over 
come. 

rhe family that constitutes the artistic faculty of the 
conservatory has always been harmonious, and so it has 
been easier to combat enemies on the outside. From the 
beginning the conservatory has been fortunate in its head 


instructors for the piano, violin and theory departments 
Rafael Joseffy, the renowned pianist, and his associate 
head of the piano department, the gifted Adele Margulies 
are still at the helm. The same can be said for Leopold 
Lichtenberg, head violin instructor, and Max Spicker, head 
uf the theory department. Like Mr. Joseffy and Miss 
Margulies, Mr. Lichtenberg has been successful in finding 
assistant teachers among his own professional pupils. Leo 
Schulz, head teacher of ‘cello, is the first ‘cellist of the 
New York Philharmonic Society and a solo performer of 
rank. For a number of years Mr. Schulz has conducted 
the rehearsals and concerts by the conservatory orchestra 

Henry T. Finck, the lecturer on musical history, is the 
vccomplished music critic of the New York Evening Post 
and the author of the most readable life’of Richard Wag 
ner written in the English language. Mr. Finck has lec 
tured on many musical topics to thousands, and, best of 
ill, the conservatory, regarding this department of prime 
educational importance, accepts no fee from students or the 
public to hear these lectures Charles Heinroth, first 
teacher of organ, is organist and choirmaster of the Prot 
estant Episcopal Church of the Ascension, one of New 
York’s oldest churches All orchestral instruments are 
taught by artists in the leading orchestras. Last, but not 
least—the singing department. From the first, Mrs. Thut 
ber has been a friend to singers. The present head of this 
department is Eugene Dufriche, stage manager and on 
of the baritones of the Metropolitan Opera Hous If we 
reckon his years of service on the operatic Stage M 
{ 


Dufriche is a veteran. His counsel is sought by many o 


his colleagues Even the astute manager is not above ask 


ing advice from this highly educated man. Operatic reper 
tory is M. Dufriche’s specialty, but there is no branch of 
vocal art or stage training that he has not mastered. The 
other teachers in the singing department are known for 
their ability and culture 

The new home of the conservatory is at Nos. 47 and 49 
West Twenty-fifth street, and the twenty-first scholastic 
year will begin September 2. Mrs. Thurber will herself 
see parents and guardians by special appointment. Sh 
will also see advanced students who desire to neult her 


regarding their musical education 





William Harper as Elijah. 
ILLTAM HARPER, the basso, scored a great per 





sonal triumph in the title role in “Elijah,” at 
Ocean Grove, on August 17 The oratorio was given by 
the combined New York and Ocean Grove Festival Chorus 
of nearly 700 voices, under the direction of Tali Esen 
Morgan 1 he audience numbered nearly 10,000 pcopl 
which, at the request of Mr. Morgan, listened to the first 
half of the oratorio in perfect silence, and a more im 
pressive performance was never given 
Mr. Harper's work in “Elijah” was equally striking 


ly original, and gave in many places a new | ah—a 


prophet of God, grand, majestic, commanding, and not the 


emotional sentimentalist that we o often hear Hi once 








ast Wear im America. 


ANITA © RIO 





SOoFYTrnrnaNnNo. 


BSeawseom 1906-06. 


big and robust, standing out over the orchestra of sev 


ty prec In the scene \l t Carmel he was truly 
reat The pray Lord tod of Abraha “ givel 
with an intensity that demanded an answer, and solo “Is 
Not His Word Like a Fir was splendid prece Of WOK 


It is not expected that a singer with a robust voice has 
good legato tones, but in this Mr. Harper surprised nearly 


It is Enougl was as smooth as could be desired, 


and given with great expressio: Throughout the work 


the singer was lorgotter and the prophet Elijah brought 


out 


Mme. Gadski In *' Figaro."’ 


bw ANNA GADSKI'S great triumph recently at Co 
logne (as the Countess in “The Marriage of Figaro”) 


ilready been made known to the American public by 


cable praise in all our large newspapers; but the details 
of the event can nowhere be told more accurately or au 
thoritatively than in the cor ent f the Cologne critics, 
whose opymmons are herewith appended 
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Tour Now Booking. 
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SONGS OF THE PEOPLE. 





1. SONGS OF GERMANY. 
61 German Folk and Popular Songs 
Collected and Edited by MAX SPICKER. 


2. SONGS OF ITALY. 
& Tuscan, Florentine, Lombardian and 
other Italian Folk and Popular Songs 
Collected and Edited by EDUARDO MARZO. 


3. NEAPOLITAN SONGS, 
19 Neapolitan Folk and Popular Songs 
Collected and Edited by ADUABDO MARZO. 


ALL THE ABOVE HAVE FOREIGN AND ENGLISH TEXT 
Price, each, paper, set 61.00. Cloth, net S2°00. 
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SOUSA AT ASBURY PARK. 





August 26, 1905. 

OHN PHILIP SOUSA gave two fine concerts at 

g Asbury Park this week at the Casino. A heavy 

rain storm and streets in lakes of water did not 

affect the audience, which was good in the afternoon, and 

which, in the evening, taxed to the limit the Peer Theatre. 

The standing ones got no opportunity to be seated either, 

those having seats holding them to the last note. The com- 

pany was a notable one, including heads of families, city 

officials, fashion and beauty, summer visitors, and the usual 

coterie of young people, to whom Mr. Sousa will always 

xe “king of the dance.” The conductor seemed in excel- 

lent form, full of vim, grace and rhythm. The band, about 
sixty men, all showed care and prosperity. 

The programs included scenes from “La Bohéme,” Hart- 
man’s “Viking” overture, “Oriental Pictures” from Mas- 
cagni’s ““Namouna,” a new “Rhapsody” by Ed. German; 
suites and scenes from “Maidens Three,” “El Capitan,” “At 
the King’s Court” and “Bride-Elect,” by Sousa, his favorite 
dance marches, including several new ones, and solos. 

Ada Chambers, soprano; Herbert Clarke, cornetist, and 
Jessie Strauss, violinist, shared the applause, which was one 
incessant round, accentuated strongly from time to time. 
The soprano aria from the “Queen of Sheba” and Musetta’s 
waltz from “Bohéme,” showed Miss Chambers to be an 
unusually good dramatic soprano. She made that peculiarly 
strong impression on the audience a good singer always 
does who sings without notes. Three recalls indicated the 
appreciation, 

Jessie Strauss is a strong artist in violin work, not so 
much by power and force as by the light, penetrating, fas- 
cinating quality which made the renown of Sarasate. In 
his “Gypsy” suite and in a “Hungarian Rhapsody,” by 
Hauser, these qualities were in evidence. 

Mr. Clarke had the enthusiastic applause merited by gift, 


training and admirable selections. Of these his own “Vesta” 
was new. 

Encores made a second program in which dashing waves 
against the floor, wind and rain against the roof, were for- 
gotten, and the applause made a third force. Mr. Sousa 
smiled often to the audience, to his company of fine looking 
boys, and to himself. 

One feature noticeable in Sousa’s work, lacking in most 
bands and in orchestras, was the force and life in the tones 
of the players with a leader extremely quiet. Usually, 
while the leader turns his pockets inside out, the band tone 
is lifeless and unresponsive, even when noisy. These men 
“sat up” and “lived” individually every second. There was 
no leaning back and gazing about while “the others” piayed. 

The band goes next to Willow Grove, Philadelphia, 
where they already played an engagement this season. 





Papliis of Elfert.Fiorio. 


LBERT C. WAHLE, a pupil of Elfert-Florio, has just 
created something of a sensation at Atlantic City. 
He appeared as tenor soloist in “Nancy Brown” and his 
success was great. His solo, “For You,” so stirred the au- 
dience that the song had to be repeated. The march song, 
“The Soldier Is the Idol of the Nation,” with chorus in 
the background, was very effective, and Mr. Wahle was 
given an ovation. The company of which the singer is a 
member will make a tour through the West. 

Mr. Wahle has just written Elfert-Florio a letter of 
thanks and appreciation for what his teacher has done for 
him. 

Enrico Oromonte, baritone, another pupil of Elfert- 
Florio, is a member of the “Dolly Dollars” Company, which 
is headed by Lulu Glaser. 

Mr. Oromonte, who has had no stage experience here- 
tofore, was engaged for an important part in this company 
as soon as the management heard him sing. 


Ao Interesting Summer Class. 
ARL ODELL, whose studio, of as he prefers to call 


it, “workshop,” is at 438 West Fifty-seventh street, 


has fully prepared for the opening of the fall term of his 
class, and will enter upon his work September 15. Mr 
Odell’s ability as a voice teacher and director of stage 
business is widely recognized. His equipment is excep- 
tional. He has enjoyed a long and varied experience in 
connection with teaching, singing and organ playing, and 
has had much to do with choral work and opera routine 
As the general musical expert and adviser of Henry W 
Savage, Mr. Odell was brought in contact with many 
singers of reputation and had four years’ experience in 
connection with English opera. Previously he had won a 
high position as a singer and teacher, and trained a num- 
ber of singers who now are prominent in opera and con- 
cert. Some successful singers who owe their success to 
Mr. Odell, and who are now studying with him, are Grace 
Lynn Whitemore, prima donna with the “New York Town” 
Company; Zelma Rawlston, principal soubrette with the 
“Earl and the Girl” Company; Katherine Field, head liner 
in vaudeville in grand opera selections; Nanna Pera, who 
has just returned from Germany, where she has been 
studying with Stockhausen, and who is now studying Eng- 
lish diction and repertory with Mr. Odell; William Evart 
Willis, tenor with Frank Perley; Frank Perkins, baritone 
with De Wolf Hopper’s “Happy Land” Company; Sydney 
Detlor, tenor soloist from Toronto, and Dan Cameron, 
baritone, head of the vocal department of Albert College, 
Canada. 








Unclaimed Letters. 
HE letter box in THe Musica Courier office contains 
unclaimed letters addressed to the following: 
Madame Eugenie Mantelli. 
Mr. Edward O'Mahoney. 
Professor Edward Mollenhauer. 
Mr. Ward Stephens. 
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HENRY WOLFSOHN, 
131 Bast (7th Street, New York. 
RESIDENCE-STUDIO 
149 East 63d Street, 

NEW YORK. 








KATHRIN HILKE_ Soprano 


122 East Weber Avenue, Stockton, Cal., Until November 1st 
THE MASTER SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Vocal Department: 
MADAME AURELIA JALGER, Director. VICTOR BEIGEL, Assoctate. 
Dr. Gerait SMITH, Theory. Henry T. Finck, History of Music. 
Languages, Sight-Singing, Dramatic oteasor Diction. 
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{ September Ist, 1905 


EVERETT PIANO ROOMS, 
14t Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Ocean Grove, MN. J. 
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MUSIC. 
Elocution—Languages. 





28th Academic Year Begins Sept. 6, 1905. 
ENDOWED AND NOT CONDUCTED FOR PROFIT. 


“The college is an ideal institution, not commercial.”—New York Musica! Courier. 


Higher artistic standards than any other school of music in America. A faculty 
of artist teachers and a thoroughly musical atmosphere. Instruction in all! branches 
of the musical art. Dormitory for ladies. For further information address 


THE COLLEGE OF MUSIC, of CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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BARRETT & OAKFORD, Orchestra Bidg., CHICAGO, Western Representatives. 


ot West 1034 Street, New York. 





In America November, December and January, 
UNDER SOLE DIRECTION OF 


W. SPENCER JONES, Room 728 Fine Arts Building, CHICAGO. 


FROM THE PACIFIC TO THE ATLANTIC COAST, 


WATKIN MILLS, -=: 


England’s 
Premier Basso, 


EDUARD PARLOVITZ, Panta 
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ALXAWR LAMBERT 


Re-opens Studio September 
78 East Sist Street 
NEW YORK CITY 








Booking for 


FANNIE BLOOMFIELD ZEISLER 


EASON 1905-1 S. 





Tour will again be Limited to Twenty Appearances. © With Philadelphia Orchestra, MARCH 9 and 10 
Apply to ALINE B. STORY, 8749 Woodlawn Ave. Chicago. 
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BOSTON NOTES. 


Bostow, August 25, 
New England Conservatory of Music will reopen 


1905 


The 
September 14 


= = 
Sterling Nichols, 
at the Universalist Church, 
eS = 
Wilhelm Heinrich conducted a concert for the benefit of 
the village church at Hull last Friday evening 
eS = 
Anna Miller Wood will not return to Boston until Oc- 
She is having great success with her classes and 
Miss Wood a class in San 
Francisco one day in the week and another in Oakland 
The Orpheus Club of Oakland has engaged the singer for 
which is to occur late in 


Edith is engaged for next 


Sunday 


soprano, 


Gloucester 


tober 1 


pupils in California has 


the first concert of the season, 


September 





Miss Millér Wood's Pupil 
IRGINIA PIERCE, a California pupil of Anna Miller 
Wood, is winning laurels at home. Miss Pierce sang 
Air Theatre connected with the Uni- 
in July, and her singing was highly 
Extracts from two reviews follow: 
lovers around the bay 


at the Greek Open 
versity of California, 
praised by the critics 

Unusual interest was displayed by music 
in the Greek Theatre this afternoon because of the reappearance of 
Rerkeley girl, on the concert platform after 4 
the East. Miss is the daughter of Mr 
of Clayne Court. She was a university 
apparent that 
cultwwation. In 
being a Anna Miller 


who has achieved distinction 
AS a 


Virginia Pierce, a 


year’s absence in Pierce 


Mrs 
until the 


and James Pierce, 


of her voice made it such 


worthy of 


student beauty 


gifts as she possessed were elabor ate 
Miss Pierce 
latter a San Francisco girl, 
and a vocal 
Miss Pierce predict a brilliant 


Francisco Call, July 


has pupil of 


Boston studied, 
Wood, 
in Boston 
Musi 


future for 


the 


both as a concert singer teacher 


who have listened to 


The San 


critics 
her 24, 1905 
as was prover 
the Greek Theatre 
of Boston = © 
last 


Lor 


29 


A truly gifted girl is Virginia Pierce, of Berkeley, 
ation Monday in 
Anna Miller Wood, 
operatic work while away 
of the leading roles in 
The Oakland Herald, 


by her delightful vocali last 
air concert given by 
did light 


very successfully 


open 
Miss 
winter 


Pierce some and 
sang one 
toston July 


raine’s “Filibusters” in 


1905 








Fraulein Betty Schubert, of the Vienna Opera, has been 
engaged as leading soprano by the Prague Opera. 





Merritt-Cochran at Chautauqua. 
LICE MERRITT COCHRAN was the soprano at Chau 
tauqua during the entire month of July, when she 
achieved great success at every appearance. Appended are 
copies of some of the press notices: 
Mrs. Cochran's best work was in the 


Appear,” and in obligatos of 
Her voice is of quality no difficulty in 


soprano solo of “Lovely 


the soprano some of the choruses 


which has 


dominating a 


orchestra, organ and entire chorus.—Chautauqua Herald, July 24 
1905 

Alice Merritt-Cochran possesses a lyric soprano voice of great 
range and flexibility, and has made a most favorable impression in 


the varied roles in which she has been called on to appear 
Jamestown Evening Journal, July 26, 1905 

Mrs. Cochran sang the difficult and impressive soprano solos in 
a way that did them full justice. One of the chief satisfactions of 
her singing is her invariably clear and distinct enunciation. Be 
sides the more solid qualities of her singing, these solos called for 
and were sung with a voice of great flexibility and lively vocal 
technic (“The Messiah").-Chautaqua Assembly Herald, July 26, 
1905 

Mrs. Cochran was heard chiefly in the difficult and somewhat 
thankless task of the many soprano recitatives. In this part sh« 


did a great deal of hard work and did it well. Especially was this 
the “And He Arose,” 
accompaniment of string the legato of 


to the test. Her high D at the end of the choral fanfare 


case in her quasi-recitative where, to the 


tremolo, any singer is put 


was beau 


tifuly taken (“The Prodigal Son") Chautauqua Herald, July 28 
1905 

Mrs. Cochran's performance of the “Queen of Sheba” aria met 
with enthusiastic applause.-Chautauqua Herald, July 28, 19 


Perhaps the honors of the evening went to Alice Merritt-Cochrar 
whose lyric soprano voice, clear and silvery, was never heard 
better advantage here than in the sweet lowe melodies which are 
the most artistic portion of the opera (“Pirates of Penzance 


Chautauqua Herald. 


Mrs. Baldwin at Chautacqea. 
no singer has met 


nee Y ze ‘ 
tion at Chautauqua than has 


with keener 


Adel 


apprecia 


Lacis Baldwin, 


contralto Ihe unbounded enthusiasm that followed the 
rendition of her solos was sufficient evidence of her artistic 
work Mrs. Baldwin will spend the remainder of th 


summer conducting a school of music at Briarcliff Manor. 


N.Y. 





RIDER-KELSEY, 


Another Homer Moore Pupil. 
NOTHER Homer Moore's pu has 


A Henry W this time in the 
Magda Dahl, the part of 
Nightingale in Pixley and Luders’ opera “Woodland,’ 
playing at the Grand Opera House. Miss Dahl is a Min 
nd has been studying under Mr. Moore's di 


About two months sang 
' 


ined 


person of 


pils the 


ot 


>avagt 


rees 


soprano, who is singing the 


now 


neapolis girl, a 


rection tor just one year ago she 


for Mr. Emanuel, director of Mr. Savage's English Grand 
Opera Company, and was engaged for small parts, she 
never having been on the stage. Later on Mr. Savage was 
looking for a successor to Miss Hunt, who was so suc 
cessful as the Nightingale in last season’s production of 
“Woodland,” and decided to take Miss Dahl out of the 


English Grand and make her prima donna of “Woodland” 


at double the salary 


Miss Dahl made her first appearance at the opening per 
formance Saturday evening, August 10, and was so cor 
dially received that the New York Herald said of her 
“Magda Dah! made quite a hit | the charming way in 
which she sang the part of the Nightingale 

One of the sweetest features of the whole affair was that 
Miss Hunt, now in Europe studying for the French stage 
sent to her fair successor a large basket of flowers with a 
card of best w shes for a prosperous season 

if They Had Caught Him. 
(From the San Francisco (¢ 

Hix I he a finished musician 

Dix Hie came near being one last night The new! 
chased him nearly ten block 

Maikki Jaruefelt, the Finnish sopran will tour Germany 
and Austria next season in operatic engagements 


DUNNING A Yas Twmuat 
oF 


Improved Music Study for Beginners. 


dorsed by the world's renowned 


The only system in 
masters of Europe and America. Its superiority is 
acknowledged by all who know of it 


Rook lets, descriptive of the system and giving written 
indorsement of Lescheticky, Scharwenka De Pachman: 
Busoni and others sent upon application 


MRS. CARRIE L. DUNNING, 225 Highland Aveasc, BUFFALO, N, Y. 


SOPRANO. 


Oratorio, Concert and Soag Recitals, 


Leadiag Seprene of the Werecester FPestivai, 
Se ptember, 1908. 


SOLE MANAGEMENT 


HENRY WOLFSOHN, 


131 East 17th Street, New York. 








Theodore Habeimann’s Operatic School 


157 West 49th Street, NEW YORK 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Course. Thorough Study by 
Analysis of Musical Structure. 


INSTRUCTION 


In Artistic Piano Playing 
Exclusively by Private Lessons. 


Dr. HENRY G. HANCHETT, 


40 West 85th Street, New York City. 








Wisconsin Conservatory of Music 


wea, fe wtrts. 
ay H. FRANK, Pr WM. UPMEYER, yh — 
4 P. FRANK, eyice- PRES. Mas. F. T. WEIL, Sec 
Music ta t ms all its branches by a faculty of over nto in- 
Special 4 the Art of Expression, 


structors. departments in Oratory and 
and Public Sehect Work. Dormitory connection. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


LILLIAN VERNON WATT 


Soprano 
CONCERTS, ORATORIO 
Carnegie Halil, New York 











CONCERT TOUR, 1906—Feb. 1 to June 1 





Oratorio— Recital 


UHARILES.W, CLARK, scr 


BARITON BI. 


Manager: KIMBALL HALL, Citleago. 








Mine. SAMAROFF 


Mussianm-Americanmn Fianist 


TOUR NOW BOOKING 
Season 1905-06 


Direction of J. E. FRANOKE 


Steinway Halil, New York 


Mme, SAMAROFF is engaged by The BOSTON SYMPHONY 





WM. &. HAMIVION 


JOUN CHURCH CO., Publishers, 
" 141 Fitth Ave., New York. 








SPECIAL! 


Loudon G. Chariton announces David Bispham, Mme. 
Piper, Mme. Fisk and Kelley Cole, with Miss Cave at the 


Piano, for 24 Performances beginning Nov. 


Wassall’s beautiful 


13 in Grace 


“SHAKESPEARE CYCLE” 


iO Dates Still Open 








Whose success last season was so 
pronounced, will play Sixty Con- 
certs this season. 








MARIE @ NICHOLS “= 


Direction LOUDON G. CHARLTON, 


Cernegie Hail, 
NEW YORK 
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S. C. BENNETT IN ASBURY PARK. 


BENNETT, one of the most successful vocal 
teachers in the country, and whose headquarters 
are in Carnegie Hall, New York, has made a real 
success of a venture calculated to extend his renown. 

Less than two summers ago Mr. Bennett came to Asbury 
Park intending rest and vacation. Preceded by his reputa- 
tion, however, different course was in store for him. 
Scarcely arrived, he was asked to “help a vocalist.” That 
was the beginning. Without effort, outside of meritorious 
studio work, a large vocal class was soon formed, and the 
musician was obliged to settle down to serious summer pro- 
fessorship in Asbury Park. In addition to this, he was 
further induced to continue that work by periodical visits 
to Asbury Park during the winter. 

At the first pupils’ recital given scarcely more than twenty 
people, outside the students’ circle, were present. At a 
similar performance given this week in the Coleman House 
Casino (the centre of the best in Asbury Park), there were 
the spacious balcony outside 





— c. 


<5 


present over seven hundred, 
the hall being so filled that a hundred or more were not 
privileged to hear. 

The interim between these two events, bounded by two 
years, has been a most encouraging and steady upward 
mount in such attendance, one of the clearest evidences of 
Protessor Bennett's growth in popularity. 

Mr. Bennett enjoys a unique position in this section at 
present. He is spoken of with esteem and regard by mu- 
sicians, and with something like affection by society and 
business people. His influence is strong, his position agree- 
able and assured. 

The first approaches to these conditions have been un- 
usually happy, the first students coming from interesting 
families, adults for the most part, thoughtful and conscien- 
tious, with a few gifted instrumentalists. 

Edith Morgan, daughter of Tali Esen Morgan, is one 
of these, interesting not only through her own marked tal- 
ents as an advanced pianist, and having a voice of rare 
sweetness and quality, but as am evidence of the confidence 
in Mr. Bennett as a voice trainer by Mr. Morgan, one of 
the most astute and experienced of musicians. Miss Mor- 
gan has been studying voice but a short time with Mr. Ben- 
nett, but shows promise of great development. An accom- 
plished accompanist, she is engaged as such in the Bennett 
school. It is possible she may continue this twofold work 
in the Carnegie studios this winter. 

Mrs. Walter Hubbard is a lady of social and musical 
prominence, singing in an Asbury Park church and mem 
ber of the Ocean Grove Choral Seciety. She is enthusi 
astic over her progress in a short time under Mr. Bennett 
Mrs. Arthur Parker, wife of the leading professor of 
violin in the city, is also a pupil, and has a voice of much 
charm and sweetness. Bertha Martin, a contralto, is al 
ready a singer of style and attractiveness. With further 
temperamental development she will make a useful singer 
of good works. Fannie Ballard Morehouse, coming to 
Mr. Bennett, timid, discouraged, unhopeful about her 
voice, has already reached a stage by which she can hold 
an audience silent, attentive and admiring. H. B. Martin, 
tenor; Maurice G. Beckwith, a social favorite and music 
teacher in a school in Frederick, Md.; and a good bari- 
tone, and Frank D. Dudley, a beginner, are men who are 


progressing finely, and fully alive to their privileges in 
having Mr. Bennett as teacher of voice. 

A Verdi trio, “Sad Moment of Parting,” by Costa, for 
four voices; two Neidlinger songs and “Still wie die 
Nacht” (charmingly sung by Mrs. Arthur Parker), the 
“Juliette Waltz” song and two of Huntington Woodman’s 
ballads, by Mrs. Walter Hubbard; recitative and aria from 
“Ernani” and songs by Mr. Beckwith; an aria from “Sam- 
son and Delilah” and “How I Love Thee,” admirably in- 
terpreted by Miss Martin; compositions by Arthur Foote 
and Strickland, by Mrs. Morehouse; selections from 
“Faust,” by Mr. Martin, and songs by Mr. Dudley were 
among the gems of this week's attractive program that 
held the audience to the last minute. 

Bessie M. Whiteley, an instrumental musician from 
Kansas City, and who is supervisor of school in that town, 
was accompanist, with Miss Morgan. Gertrude Horner, a 
solo singer in a prominent church in Pittsburg, is also a 
pupil of Mr. Bennett. One of the foremost musicians of 
Washington, organist and vocal teacher, had plans made to 
study this summer with Mr. Bennett at Asbury Park 

A pleasing peculiarity of the above pupils is absence of 
all “register” trouble. The dreadful “glottis stroke” in at- 
tack is also happily absent. Mr. Bennett treats the voice 
as a unit, having no registers, and certainly requiring no 
blow in the throat to start it on its way. Excellent dic- 
tion is also noticeable, made possible by the voice produc- 
tion being well to the front. 

In common with the most advanced music educators of 
today, Mr. Bennett regards voice production, with all that 
it implies, as largely a matter of mental production 
Mind is the motor, he says; nature obeys mind automatic 
ally and infallibly when the mental attitude is sufficiently 
strong. As in the creation of an invention, or a painting, 
the mechanical is subsequent and proportionate to the 
mental conception 

In the matter of breathing, with which Mr. Bennett seems 
to have special success, he says: “Breath control and tone 
placement are not separate studies. They grow together 
Correct tone placement, following correct tone conception, 
necessitates correct breathing.” Again: “There are as 
many ways of breathing as there are conditions of emo- 
tion. Note the breathing of ‘Marguerite’—first meditative. 
then passionate, then fearful, then despairing—all requiring 
and consequently producing different types of breathing.” 

Mr. Bennett does not begin with sustained tones and 
long phrases, but with short, light production, gradually 
building with growth of power of the student. This logical 
leading to flexibility makes all future flexibility possible 
Repose grows with light, easy work, which is possible, not 
with difficulty and discouraging impossibility. His pupils 
might pass through two hours of lessons without fatigue 

Among thoughts on these subjects, embodied in a valu- 
able pamphlet, which teachers as well as pupils would do 
well to possess, are the following: 


oonRinNN B® 


“The difficulty with a majority of vocalists, professional 
and otherwise, is that they are pursuing methods contra 
This is one of the chief rea 
Singers have. 


dictory to natural principles. 
sons why so few rise above mediocrity.” 
usually, been looking to material and physical conditions 2s 
causes, whereas the real first cause is to be found in the 
mind.” 

“The breath required for the correct development of tone 
will have its growth from the conscious necessity for its 
use. This obedience is infallible and unerring, when there 
is absolute faith in the consciousness as leader.” 

“The idea of locating tones in some identical spot does 
not give the most desirable voice placement, and many of 
the worst examples of unnatural breath control in singing 
are to be found among those who have given the subject 
too much thought from the material or physical instead of 
from the psychological side.” 

“There is a certain quality or attitude of thought in con- 
nection with singing (not generally understood) that gen- 
erates life and health giving forces? and is potent in helping 
to restore normal physical conditions This kind of 
thought has a wonderful influence upon the quality of tone 
in singing, and is one of the most valuable aids in securing 
perfect voice control.” 

“Achievement in musical proficiency does not depend 
wholly upon the amount of time given to study. Twenty 
minutes of vocalizing, guided by right thinking, is worth 
hours of practice without this.” 

“The consciousness of an ideal tone quality must be 
awakened in the singer's mind before he is able to demon- 
strate desirable results. It is the question of the perfect 
model in the mind which later on becomes apparent to eye 
or to ear. It is through the potency of right thinking that 
all imperfections in voice production can be eliminated, and 
that all claims of inharmony, mental and physical, can be 
met and overcome.” 

“Some of the most perfectly constructed throats, vocal 
organs and resonance cavities are frequently found in per 
sons who have no musical quality in either speaking or 
while, on the other hand, many beautiful 


singing voice, 
and vocal or- 


voices are found in persons whose throats 
gans are not of the supposed traditional shape for singing 
These facts should go to prove that singing is not depend- 
ent upon physical manipulation, but that it is the expres 
sion of an inner consciousness (or conception) of tone per- 
ception. The above has reference, of course, only to nor 
mal physical conditions.’ 

The most important feature in acquiring a good method 
of singing is the study of self control. The only creative 
power is in the mind. “As a man thinketh in his heart, so 
is he.” 


These interesting thoughts must be resumed at some fu 


ture time. 
The Asbury Park Bennett School opens about June 10 
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PRESSON MILLER 


VGICE CULTURE, 


Mr. Miller will teach through the summer. Specia! advantages 
to teachers in all branc of voice cultivation. Large, 
airy studios; abie assistants. Send for particulars. 


Suite 1013 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Telephone: 1350 COLUMBUS. 


LENA DORIA DEVINE 


Papi! PRANCBSCO LAMPBRTI. 
yt gone insTRUCTION. 
Teacher of BLANCHE D Coloratura Soprano, 
ay WN Band WADE, Coloratre erbert Orchestral Concerts, etc. ; 


loratura Soprano, Grand Opera, Havana 
want Riz 8 BSDORFER Dramatic Milan; 
Seer eet. ( mom 
w. GRAY, MILLER Basa, Chureh) j 
ivanaiin«d 
Studio: 136 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK. 











Hew Work College of “Music 


128-130 East 58th Street. 
(Formerly ALEX. LAMBERT.) 
Directors: Cari Hein, August Fraemcke. 


Private instructicn in Piano, Singing, Violin, "Cello and all 
branches of music, by a faculty unsurpassed for its excellence. 
SPECIAL DEPARTMENT FOR BEGINNERS. 
All instrumental and vocal students receive free instruction in 
harmony, counterpoint, vocal sight reading, ensemble playing arid 
free admission to concerts, lectures, etc., etc. 


Students received daily. Cataleg sent on application. 





“=. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN 


CULTIVATION OF VOICE AND ARTISTIC SINGING, 


70-80-81 Carnegie Hall NEW YO K 
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and continues till the middle of September. The New York KANSAS CITY etter advantage ier a roof, | the wan 
¢ : ’ ¥ _ _ ne : t« T k tf eve . ! ca re evel ' tT those 
lessons go on during the other months. The New York - ; etme ficon 
~ j . sas sy Augu . . ! sat at the most remote tables 
studio is at OL and 93 Carnegie Hall. rhe Asbury Park 1] I F KIN . or mS i ble t The millionaire bandmaster compla t a reporter for the 
° . . ») ‘ { an ) ons “ral ote m this . 
school is in the Post Office Building. UDOL is, 2 PR OC CORN Ee Herald that the Louisville audience was an uncommonly cold one, 
‘ic . city, will go to New York September I to hil a posi but that was at the end of the first wrt of his program, which 
F 4 i tion in a local conservatory Mr. King has been a resident was made up of selections from Rossini and Wagner, and went over 
° > = . “ar th . | . ‘ the turd night d late 
rom George Sweet's Studio. of Kansas City ten years, and during all that time he has e heads of a large part of the Sat ay x tc = gh — 
. ~ - _ , = - mbers th audier armed appreciably nd let r Juss 
A POINT PLEASANT (N. J.) newspaper published been active in musical work. His principal forte is the * - emanrotes A " ‘ <= Tae Lealevil 
. ‘ . ~ know hat they were rmnht gia at ‘ S rere ne oursvilie 
the following little sketch of Alice Chamberlain, a playing of accompaniments CY — . 
pupil of George Sweet: TZ & 

\lice Chamberlain, whose singing created such a deep impression With a progra f ter ymbers and as many more extras, John 
- the reser concert at the Casino, is one of the young singers Adele Meade. for the last tw years director. ol the Duss and is band inaugurated th season of a week's concerts 
of New York who is rapidly making her way to the front rank of , " e of a 7 ee ye Coll , ast night at Fair Bank. 17 verture t William Te and the 
her profession. She holds an important position in New York and violin Gepartment « - ay eoneer te * arct Ame ». to Date by J dus f, were the 

hercel ¢} salie 
the dramatic character of her work, combined with the natural One to Leipsic, Germany, to pertect herself m the viol favorites. Eve first t cr was pre < , extra, a lively 
beauty and high cultivation of her voice, have, among other things, under Hans Sitt, to whom she goes with a letter from directed | John Nis 4 . : " and rmerly 
secured her an engagement with Walter Damrosch and his or Carl Busch Miss Meade is a Kentuckian by birth, a with the Pittsburg « 4 
chestra . 7 ’ After everything had ict subsided |. S. Duss ‘millionaire 
diy " 
’ 0 ‘ ‘ mn T usica uu 

Miss Chamberlain has studied singing with George Sweet Kansas Cityan by choice at 1 adoption Her musical « andmaster appeared and took uj s baton ar then the num 

It is expected that she will be heard again here during August, Cation was received in Boston and New York At Louis ers { wed k s ssior Whenever there was applause 
when her former success will doubtless be repeated and even  yille. during her childhood she spent years under Snea fter a number, the ector signal for the extra” sign The 
wu appreciated. man, formerly a concert violinist at Vienna Later she ‘ st of ent was ‘ Fisher, xylophonist, who not 

Miss Chambe ’ F ‘ h ; . : ; nly played a “Ma ka Dell Or but a double encore as w 
‘ ‘ " “woaaat sang with Walter Damrosch and the was with Emil Mahe, director of the violin department of °"! ! ‘ : 0 dont encore as we 
New or Symph r . r ve - 2 : - sher sa ersat i: € ' estra he i arhigee 
Bee ) ~ ony Irchestra at Willow Grove Park, the New England Conservatory of Music. She has had j...- of the kettledrun Pipes dpe fprte eens 

hiladelphia . . <e alla ; 

ely : re young singers success Is largely due extensive concert. werk fall to the lot of “the litth man in the tin shor 1 Mr. Riley 
t the i » re . “le . » ace - ’ ‘ 
o the intelligent and conscientious work of her accom Charles Johnson, who has written several pieces of * wteristica rase 
plished teacher : : oi M s’ arrangeme e pieces in the band is a novelty 
music which have gained place with the best musicians 
. 1s us the s ctly beneat is sta while the 
all parts of the United States, has purchased an interest P sistem Gortie ‘ , ‘ t 
Many Engagements for Ma:teau. :, ee : mater! pire moos 
7 a9 ° in the sheet music department with Louis Rosenfeld in the Mr. Duss as director is a novelty, and several times la ig ‘ 
NGAGEMENTS in the following cities have already Carl Hoffman music store. The new partnership has re was 5 king ‘ at ' ‘ 
been closed by R. E. Johnston for Marteau sulted in the employment of J. A. Quigley, formerly of "e's" sturbe Pa 
. ’ r 7 a ara [ < 1 manners ‘ a re 

Boston, with the Boston Symphony Orchestra and for a New York and before then of Kansas City, as manager of : i he wiek s bat » lig lelicate fashion fos 

recital. New York, with the Philharmonic Society and the the department f xcept that whic emands a fortis . 
— ent Patrons { Faw Bank are | ing an opportul t tud 


Phil 
adelphia, with the Boston Symphony and the Philadelphia 
Baltimore, Washington and Brooklyn with the 
the 


Boston Symphony, two private clubs and one recital 


Orchestra. 
Boston 


Symphony. Cleveland and Pittsburg, with 
Pittsburg Orchestra 

Arrangements for recitals have already been concluded 
for in Montreal, Quebec, Detroit, Indianapolis, Chicago, 
Albany, Syracuse, Buffalo, Rochester, Bridgeport, Chat 
tanooga, Norfolk, Atlanta, Denver, St Milwaukee, 


Hartford, New Haven, Springfield and Providence 


Louis, 


Negotiations with other cities are pending 


Gerardy Will Be in Demand. 


ERARDY, the famous Belgian ‘cellist, will be one of 


the great popular musical attractions in America 
Everyone wants him who is in a posi 
He 
Montreal, Quebec, 

Washington, 
apolis, Cincinnati, Omaha, Milwaukee, New Haven, Hart 
ford, Detroit, Des Moines, Kansas 


City, New Orleans, Norfolk, and other cities making appli 


this coming season 
is already booked in Bos 
Albany, New York 
Pittsburg, Chicago. Indian 


tion to make arrangements 
Buffalo, 
times), 


ton, city 


( four 
Rochester, Syracuse, 


cations. 








Blumenfeld Returns. 
ATORP BLUMENFELD, the violinist, formerly of 


San Francisco and Baltimore, and lately residing in 
Ziirich, Switzerland, has located permanently at Los An 
geles, Cal., a city in which great opportunities for musical 
advancement are offered to talented musicians 





Chambers Abroad. 
yee CHAMBERS, the American cornet-4-piston vir 


his successful tour of the 
with his 


tuoso, is continuing 


German watering places, and played recently 


usual success at Nauheim. 








Maconda Engaged fer Worcester. 


epee MACONDA, the celebrated soprano, has 
been engaged to sing at the Worcester festival in 


September 








THE WEST. the eusisinan Sun bo Ges aniinecn—“he Salinenneiie Mone, Annee 
GARDEN has had no mu 


pUSS IN 
ADISON SQUARI 








this summer and Conductor Duss | been mi 
by many music lovers, who had become a tomed t ; - ote a: ow 
. Rive ws be tf ever gt car ef huss band 
Duss’ summer night concerts in New Yort The reasor a , ah heen oi a P ot winks 
for Duss’ absence is accounted for by | tour of summer t of enter ent ever 
concerts throughout the West, and the fe wing pre & ! omg t t of t 
clippings attest to his popularity and the excellence of | : ae will appear ing at 
wk, a & ‘ gra rha ‘ ‘ ng that 
band evening's. * * ° 
No bandmaster wl has ever been at ti Z gical Gard ! It was whispers roug the crowd at the park last evening 
so much of romance and interest about | | , ‘ and of forty © instruments 
is playing there now and w ut the garcie I ‘ ‘ “ i ce former be true and the band 
July The history of Duss is comparat fa ' t ’ Z fu are then © has certain nade 
how he became a member of the Ecor y Society, a x « az for not & moment throug! t the 
something like the Shakers; how he brought the society wit ' rogra does the em sc sight of the fact that he is hearing 
thousands f acres f land t fa kr t ‘ i ea er 
made a real band st f the Econor I how ew tt lhat Mr ) ‘ “ t at 4 t i questioned 
New York and organized om f the gre t t tr the © he fore 4 nee t nduct what 
und played all summer in Madison 5 ( “ e beca pr ee t be ef ‘ | r 2 “ ' N 4 nor 
me of the five remaining members a f ¢ great wea : wrong h ‘ mb " evening 
of the Economy millions and how r ng his ar When Mr. Duss ' ‘ " t i t ak it onsideration 
time and energy to music as his ne gre bi I band t ‘ cia im © ‘ ' f is the band before hix 
Duss has been giving great pleasure t Z trons, ar ' at his gyration ake for Mmuneriems v h ow listener 
less has Duss himself been adding to thei « ment by his strong i inclined not t y a ve {, but befor first number 
personality. If things don't go to suit Duss at the concert, he turns s finished 1 ' fu ndi ' ange and 
around and tells the audience al t; if ba going t ‘ s thorougl te amet h me f 
an unusually hard or new or striking « t © expla great enti li tr { a wor rf 
the people; if any occasion arise where x 2 few wor t ' “ ! i { for i ne in o 
will bring his band and the music int closer ympathy wi t fine musicias take i ' ua s . 
audience, Duss doesn't hesitate to make specc! Indec thes they are bande “ he " gt Aurora 
speeches of the bandmaster are a distinct rt of the concerts I Daily New j 
The Times-Star, Cincinnati, Ohi July ) 
Mr. Duss is without question the most popular leader ever aj Por Violin Experts. 
pearing at the Zoo. His band is excellent, his program good, and 
as a director he appeals at once to all audiet (Fron ondon M il News 
. . . . . . . Pr a) ones e ald ° “eee pe ee es 
With a program like thi and the f ng he at bh A ; 9 . , , .% ” — sEENG 
doing his share toward getting the ple t apprecia " eat ned £54 tor me nstrument b Joanne Fra 
the works of the great composers, whether of former years or of the wscus Pressene of turm, we covered with rich ruby 
very present, it is easy to believe that Mr. Duss wi take ef h and «bear ew the rig ibel lated 18 7 and 
interest in the work in hand It is a program that wi ommer {73 for a \ « te . adie Gastian Other. good 
itself to those who know good music, and to t c wl wa : 
to know good music.—The Commercial Trit ( nati, J prices were £42 ! Andreas Guarnerius, “fecit Cre 
7, 1905 sh tits al I if £40 tor Roc 
a \ ldo, Genoa, 176« fw for Joanne Baptista Gabri 
There is only one Duss That there is but one must have bee ‘ with orig Wy te ‘ . : fia for he 
felt with regret by the large crowd that listenc to the playing of , . : 
: : - dmando (sagian \ Baral Vor 
his band at the Jockey Club Park last nig The fine t ‘ 


man, with original label, dated 1718, brought £30 


for which J. S. Duss strives in conducting bis band are heard to 
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LERLIN composer, Felix Nowowiejski by name, has written 
an opera with the Sinkiewicz story, “Quo Vadis,” as a 
theme. 


Se » 


ea STEINBACH, the Cologne conductor, who is to lead 
two Philharmonic concerts in New York next winter, will 
be heard here on March 23 and 24, 1906. 


RRESTED While Playing Piano” is the thrilling title of a 

news story in a local evening paper. We can offer 

nothing in the way of comment until we know what kind of 
playing it was. 

me rereme moa 

ROF. HUGO HEERMANN is giving successful violin re- 

citals in Australia. Melbourne papers tell especially of the 

triumphs he has achieved with his performance of the Beethoven 


and Mendelssohn concertos. 
— 


HE Institute of Musical Art advertises in the magazines that 

it is “an endowed institution established for art, and not for 
profit.” Then why does it charge higher rates of tuition than 
any other conservatory in New York? And echo answers: 
“Why ?” 
a 


UMPERDINCK has finished his new opera, “The Wonder 

of Cologne,” but has not yet decided whether he will give 

the premiére to Vienna or to Dresden. Several American com- 

posers have new (new because never heard) operas on hand, and 
will give the premiéres to anyone who wants them. 


ot 


N place of Rudolph Krasselt, resigned, the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra will have as its first violoncellist next season Hein- 
rich Warnke, until recently a member of the Munich Kaim Or- 
chestra. Warnke will also be the ‘cellist of the Willy Hess 
Quartet. 


ICHARD STRAUSS has asked Toscanini, formerly of La 
Scala, Milan, and now of the Reggio, Turin, to conduct the 
initial and subsequent performances of “Salome,” to be given for 
the first time in the latter city. Northern Italy is a great Strauss 
section ; in fact, his first foreign successes were scored there. 


RNST von POSSART,.the managing director of the 

Munich Royal Opera, will not come to New York next 

winter to stage the Wagner works at the Metropolitan. He was 

offered the post, but refused it, preferring to sever altogether his 

connection with the stage when he retires from the directorship 
at Munich this fall. ; 
—_—>=—_— 


HE one hundred and fiftieth birthday of Mozart will be cele- 

brated in fitting style at Salzburg next year. The Austrian 

Emperor is greatly interested in the impending festivities, and be- 

sides contributing 20,000 kronen to the Mozarteum Fund, he 

has also ordered that the entire Vienna Royal Opera troupe be 

sent to Salzburg at his expense and to give two model perform- 
ances there of Mozart operas. 

——S_— 


N Paris, Savard’s new work, “The Forest,” is to be done at 
the Grand Opéra. “The Forest” is not an opera in the or- 
dinary sense of the word, but rather a “melodrama” with music. 
The characters are trees, an oak, cypress, willow, &c., who do 
not sing, but declaim the text to musical accompaniment. At 
the Metropolitan Opera House, too, we sometimes have singers 
who are like trees—they bark. 


-——-~ amg 


| N Kiel, Germany (same size as Davenport, Ia., U. S. A.), Dr. 

Albert Mayer-Reinach will direct six symphony concerts next 
season, and among the works to be heard are Bruckner’s fourth 
symphony, Strauss’ “Tod und Verklarung” and Bach's “St. 
Matthew's Passion.” The orchestras of Davenport, on the other 
hand, have laid in a new stock of select waltzes, coon songs and cake 
walks, and will delight Davenportians, as heretofore, with the 
music they love best. 


dt 
a 
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ig 


created such controversies it 


two composers have made so much noise and 


“'} 
i t 


critics as these two Richards, Richard Wagner and 


Richard Strauss. 

I 
neither a worshipper of Strauss n 
| 


am neither Wagnerian 


ra prejudiced 
opponent of him feel and enjoy everything beau- 
tiful in art without much regard as to who is its 
creator. I judge a creation of art first by impres- 
sion; then I apply my measure of knowledge, com 
it. 
standpoint I shall try to analyze the works of these 


mon sense and logic in judging From this 
two composers, their aims and achievements, their 
value to the world in general and to the world of 
music in particular. 

In doing so it may seem proper to inquire first into 
the question : What is the mission of music? 

In my opinion the mission of music is to produce, 
through combinations of beautiful melodies and har 
monies, such impressions on human beings as will 
give them esthetic pleasure, uplift them and make 
them feel happier than before 

Now I will endeavor to show that both these com 
posers, Wagner and Strauss, though they have given 
to humanity moments of pleasure and of happiness, 
failed to reach their aims and consequently the aim 
of music 

Let us consider first Wagner as the predecess I 
and the oldest of the two. He was born in Leipsi 
in 1813, and from his early youth showed great in 
clination for music. Beethoven and Weber were his 
special favorites. Under their influence he wrote his 
first operas, “Rienzi” and “The Flying Dutchman,” 
which were produced in Dresden, where Wagner 
subsequently became the conductor of the opera 
In the revolutionary upheaval of 1848 Wagner was 
drawn into the whirl of the political movement, and 
in consequence compelled to leave his native land 
For a period of thirteen years he stayed in exile, 
first in Paris and then in Zurich, where he produced 
his new operas with more or less success, and also 
conducted symphony concerts. What puts Wagner 
intellectually above other composers is the fact that 


he himself wrote all the librettos and texts for his 
own compositions. Thus he created during the 
years of his exile “Tannhauser,” “Lohengrin,” the 


text of the “Ring of the Nibelungs” and “Tristan 


and Isolde.” In 1861 Wagner returned to Ger- 


many and for several years following labored there. 
burdened by financial hardships and domestic 


troubles. There he came in close contact with the 
young king of Bavaria, Louis II, who rendered a 
pr 

freed 


to musical art in becoming the 
rhe 


Wagner from financial worry, which usually kills 


great service 


tector of the daring composer king 


the energy and inspiration of struggling genius 
Then the “Meistersinger” was produced with great 
success. For many years Wagner had cherished the 
dream of a theatre specially constructed for the pro 
duction of his works. In 1867 his patron and ad 
mirer ordered the erection of a new theatre accord 
ing to Wagner's ideas. This was done at Bayreuth 
at an enormous expense, borne principally by his 
patron, though different societies through Germany 
also contributed. In 1877 Wagner wrote the text of 
“Parsifal,” and then composed the music. In 1882 
“Parsifal” was produced at Bayreuth for the first 


time. The following year Wagner died in Venice, 


the whole history of music perhaps no other 


ranks of musical 


nor anti-Wagnerian, 


Wagner and Strauss. 


By PLATON BROUNOFFE. 


and was buried in Bayreuth. Ever since his in- Latin, “punctum contra punctum” (one melody in 
fluence has been felt by every music lover all over dividually developed against another, individually 
the world Bayreuth has become the Mecca of developed) Next came the third melody, the 
musical enthusiasts the world over fourth, the fifth, and so different melodies were 
What was Wagner's chief aim As he himself added to the “cantus firmus,” though individually 
States it time and again in his own writings, he developed, yet at the same time in strict harmoni 
strove to create a new musical form, the mus relations with each other [his is called “poly 
drama, and where the three forms, painting, drama phony Che symmetrical forms followed the text 
and music, should be blended. Having written in th uit were mostly not of long duratior 
style of the old and new romantic opera “Rienzi,” Che next step in the evolution of vocal music in 
“The Flying Dutchman,” Tannhauser” and “Lohen- troduces the s illed “song plays lraveling 
grin,” we see him break away from the old forms troupes of actors, minstrels, troubadours and other 
and create his music-dramas: the “Ring of the Nibe entertainers, some of highet me of wer order 
lung,” “Meistersinger,” “Tristan and Isolde” and ability, presented comical or dramatical plays 
“Parsifal.” He now proclaims to the world that he In those plays th sed songs according to the a 
has reached at last what he called his aim by com-  cidental situations. For instance, if a company was 
bining the three arts, thus creating a new and logical drinking, there was an occasion for a drin| song 
form of art, the music-drama Though fiercely at solo and chorus when the lover saw heloved 
tacked, criticised, even ridiculed at first, he has come at the window, there was an ision for a serenadk 
to be recognized at present as the foremost of opera and n The son ere mposed when they 
composers, and as the great innovator of new forms needed tl itive was poke 
Daring and iconoclastic as it may seem, | shall Phe next stey e evolution was the opera. not 
now undertake to show that from the physiological tf course e } “ today. but tl Italian 
standpoint and from the point of common sense and pera hus we ce f radual evolution of the 
logic Wagner failed completely in his alleged revolu- vocal part of n et tury e instru 
tionary achievement, the creation f the musi mental part 
drama by the combination of the three arts: pain \long wit ‘ f il forn lifferent 
ing, drama and music. I claim that the opera of old nstruments were invents re. t flute. th 
the new opera, and Wagner's music-drama are ab te, the viola di gamba, one n and the clavecin 
surd forms of art, and that therefore these forms which was the beginni: f the piano evolution 
will pass away and be forgotten in due time Different pieces wer mposed for all t e instru 
If that sounds like an overbold statement let me ments, first dance sarabande and r rhythm 
beg the reader to follow me carefully and to hear al musik Then began the evolut rf trumental 
my argument in support. We will have to go back music for recreation The first mu form of in 
to inquire into the earlier evolution of musical e» dependent character was the 1 \fter that 
pression culminating in the opera. The musical ev the sonata appeared r clavecin, then for piano 
lution should be divided into two branches: the en for vi ind pian Che next n \ an 
vocal and instrumental music, which both play ar verture or opening piece r the ng pla r the 
even part in the history of musi pera, while the nes in ese pla vere accom 
The first form of vocal music was the very primi- panied by a primitive orchestra consisting of string 
tive song of the savage, consisting of a few sounds, instruments ar rcussior th occasional addition 
repeated in a monotonous way for a long period of fa flute. clarinet or iV n Thus it hown 
time, when the singer was not otherwise occupied that the first form of opera was evolv mi the 
or even during the performance of work development of both vocal instrumental n 
In the next step of evolution we find several say In 1576 | ‘eri, an Italian, wrote first 
ages combining their voices in song, and thus cre pera, or, as ed it, the music drama “Dafne 
ating a new form; a chorus in unison, eventually It had an overture, s duet nd ru 
accompanied by very primitive instruments. In the while the narrative v pat 1! part poken 
course of time the short songs or melodies began It would tak much tin l et 1] 
develop into longer melodies, symmetrically put t detail the ev ' the opera © vat 
gether The higher the culture of a certain tribe or lized countries, or numerate the ne list of 
nationality, the more symmetrical and expressive cessful composers and their most famous wort 
grows the song It may he safely assur that eT ul evot 
(Nur fathers in civilization, the ancient Grecks f music are familiar wit! pat f ject 
utilized the chorus in unison in their melodrama The evolution of the opera iv if ' 
where the narratives were spoken in melodious tones vided into thre stinct pe 
somewhat like our recitative, while the choruses 1. The old Italian opera, | ‘ f the 
joined at the proper time | nsider the Gre in xteenth centur to the be nning f the nineteenth 
melodrama the prototype { Wagner's music with followe mitator many other t 
drama. The next powerful, if not the most power f 
ful factor in the evolution of vocal mus was é 2 he me ron ’ ramati ra, begi 
Catholic Church of the Middle Ages The officiat nmng im (Germar t rt Don Tuan 
ing priest sang a “cantus firmus” (an established Weber's “Freischit eT ry 
melody), while the organist accompanied him from with Wagner's first opera Rienzi lannhauser 
a figured bass voice, which was the only guide of and “Lohengrir Again other ntries tool , 
the organist. Then another voice was added to the and followed the new developn 
“cantus firmus.” This was the joining of the con 3. The music drama appear e middle of tl 
gregation in the song. Here we perceive the bh nineteenth century with Richard Waener dice! 
ginning of the counterpoint, or as it was called in innovations produced in his later f lristar 
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“The Meistersinger,” “The Ring of the Nibelungs’ 
and “Parsifal.” These Wagner himself styled not 
operas, but music dramas. 

I shall now endeavor to show that all these forms 
of the three periods lack common sense, and there- 
fore are absurd, 

What were the elements of the opera of the first 
period, the old Italian opera? 

(a) A libretto containing the plot, often a crea- 
tion of.yery incompetent people; principally dealing 
with love affairs. 

(b) The scenery of different places where the 
action occurs. 

(c) Vocal music, representing the solo singers, 
the heroes, on the one hand, and on the other the 
chorus, the crowd. 

(d) The instrumental music—the orchestra, con- 
sisting of not many instruments, mostly string and a 
few brass and reed. 

The principal elements of that opera were the 
soloists, for whom the composer, generally a per- 
sonal friend of the singers in the original cast, com- 
posed songs, duets, trios, caring very little wnether 
the dramatic situation required a certain song. The 
soloist was anxious to show off her er his high 
notes, trills, runs and other vocalization, and he in- 
duced the composer to produce a certain number 
for her or him. The star was unwilling to appear 
unless his or her wishes were gratified. As the 
dramatic plot was already written, the composer took 
any kind of words, sometimes a single phrase or sen- 
tence, which he would repeat many times in order to 
make it serve for an aria or song. The orchestra 
did its duty only by accompanying very softly, so as 
not to cover the beautiful sounds of the singer. 
These accidental songs filled the opera, which in 
consequence became merely a collection of songs for 
presentation under the name of an opera without any 
dramatic connection, and therefore without organic 
unity. The thread of the story was disrupted by 
the different solo singers’ appearances when you 
did not expect them, singing a song or a duet for 
their own enjoyment and for showing off the fire- 
works of vocalization. It is plain that here the ele- 
ments did not blend together for the presentation 
of one whole thing. The object of the opera was 
not to teach, uplift or give esthetic pleasure, but to 
show off the singers’ abilities, and therefore an ub- 
surdity. 

The lack of common sense in the construction of 
the old Italian opera was so obvious that in the sec- 
ond period, that of the romantic and dramatic opera, 
an effort is made to develop the elements individ- 
ually and to combine them with the purpose of pro- 
ducing romantic and dramatic opera. This was the 
task undertaken by such composers as Mozart, 
Weber, Verdi and, Wagner in his earlier period. 

The elements of this romantic opera are: drama, 
painting and music. In analyzing them and their 
purpose three questions will have to be answered: 

1. What do these three arts try to present? 

2. How do they work upon the listener? 

3. What is the object of these arts? 

The drama presents certain accidents, incidents 
and episodes of life. It reaches our intellect and 
our emotions through our senses, the ear and the 
eye. The object of the drama is to teach us a les- 
son of life, by awakening our intellect to make us 
ponder and discuss interesting problems by seeing 
on the stage the actions of different people. 

Painting is an art presenting the beauties of na- 
ture and the concentration of the most interesting 
episodes of everyday life in the one momentous 
scene. It affects our intellect and emotions through 


the eye. The object is to teach us the appreciation 
of beauty. . 

Music expresses our emotions in general through 
a combination of sounds of indefinite meaning. It 
works on our emotions through the ear. Its object 
is to uplift us, give us zsthetic pleasure; in other 
words, to make us feel happier. 

Summing this up, we will now be able to answer 
more intelligently the questions: What is an opera? 
How does it work on us? What is the object of an 
opera? 

An opera is a combination of drama, painting and 
music (vocal and instrumental). It works on our 
intellect and our emotions through the ear and the 
eye. Its object is to make us appreciate the beau- 
ties of nature, life and art, and to make us feel 
happy. 

In order to hear, to see and to understand the 
ideas of the dramatic author and composer, we em- 
ploy our eyes to see the scenery and the dramatic 
action ; our ears to hear the words, vocal and instru- 
mental music and noises of nature—thunder, wind, 
&c.; our brains to understand the words and con- 
sequently the ideas of the dramatic author; our 
emotions to accept and feel the beauties, lyric and 
dramatic episodes of plot and music. We also use 
our common sense to examine whether everything is 
going on and developing logically. 

I shall undertake to show the absence of logical 
development and the absurdities in the old and the 
new operatic forms. Let us take, for instance, the 
last scene in Verdi’s opera “La Traviata.” During 
the previous three acts the heroine is dying from 
consumption, and in the finale she sings a long aria 
with trills, runs and other tricks of vocalization for 
the enjoyment of the audience. Where is common 
sense and logic? Who ever saw a person dying of 
consumption singing long arias? Isn't it the height 
of absurdity? Wouldn't it be cruelty on the part 
of an audience of 2,000 people to pay for the privi- 
lege of seeing a consumptive in the last stages ap- 
pear on the stage to sing trills and runs? “ow 
can such music be sane when the whole situation 
is insane, calling for a hospital rather than for the 
stage? 

Let us take another example, the last scene in 
“Aida.” Radames is buried alive (for not falling in 
love with Amneris and for being a traitor) under the 
temple in Memphis. To his astonishment, he there 
finds Aida, who is willing to take the same chances, 
to be buried with him. As death does not come as 
yet, they sing a most beautiful duet for the recrea- 
tion of the audience, and then they lie down and die. 
(If they would die at once, the opera would be fin- 
ished too soon.) Did you ever see people buried for 
life singing duets? Where is the common sense? 
Let us take the scene of the duel in the third act of 
“Faust.” Valentine is wounded by Mephistopheles. 
He lies bleeding on the ground. The people from 
the neighboring houses hurry to the scene. Logi- 
cally, Valentine should now be taken away and 
cared for by a competent physician. But the audi- 
ence has paid cash for the performance, and there- 
fore the stricken man, bleeding, dying, must needs 
sing for them. Our eyes see and our brains under- 
stand that it is an absurd dramatic situation. We do 
not revolt, because the music tickles our ears. I feel 
sure that the author and the composer perceived the 
weakness of the scene, but comforted themselves 
with the thought, “Since the music is all right, logic 
and common sense may go hang.” 

Now let us take and examine some scenes from 
the operas of Wagner, the reformer. For instance, 
“Tannhauser,” first scene, Venusberg. Tannhauser 


sings his celebrated duet with Venus. He sings, 
“Let me fly away from here, from temptation ;” she 
sings, “You stay here, you fool, you don’t know what 
awaits you.” He sings different words and different 
music, she sings different words and different 
music, both at the same time. Two different ideas, 
two different conceptions! How can the brain de- 
termine what is going on on the stage? You have 
to cut yourself in two, one half listening to him, the 
other half to her. Where is the logic? Aside from 
all this, the drama at present is striving to present 
real life, natural situations. The old monologues, 
the didactic tirades of the old dramas are done away 
with, because you never saw a sane man talk to him- 
self for a long time when alone. Now Mr. Wag- 
ner, who tries to represent in his operas the natural 
combination of three arts, fills his productions with 
the same nonsensical absurdities. Take the second 
act of “Lohengrin.” Ortrud, the witch, is planning 
mischief against Lohengrin and Elsa. A witch is 
supposed to be mentally keen and alert. Here Or- 
trud foolishly tells of all her plans in a long scene in 
an aria, and the audience of 2,000 people, listening 
to her, fails to realize that the composer takes advan- 
tage of his hearers through beautiful combinations 
of indefinite musical sounds, that he presents to them 
a woman talking to herself for a long time, revealing 
her wicked plans, which might land her in prison or 
in an asylum if overheard by the proper authori- 
ties. Our mind revolts at such absurdity while suc- 
cumbing to the charms of the music. Where is here 
the blending of the elements, the wholesome com- 
bination ? 

Take the second act of “Tannhauser.” Elizabeth 
comes into the hall where the contest of the singers 
and poets is going to take place. She sings an aria 
based on the idea, “I greet thee, beautiful hall.” 
Where is the dramatic action, where is sense? En- 
tirely absent. There are only the musical sounds 
tickling our ears, there is only absurdity. 

In his later operas Verdi follows Wagner in ab- 
surdity. In the last scene of “Othello” Desdemona 
is choked by her colored lover. When Emilia comes 
running in, she (Desdemona) tells her (after death) 
that she killed herself, and that Othello is not to 
blame! How long will all of you stand such a non- 
sensical situation? If you would see such things in 
the drama, would you not condemn the author? But 
in the opera you swallow everything. Thousands of 
such absurdities could be quoted from opera, old 
and new, but I fancy that the examples given must 
suffice. Wagner himself seems to perceive these 
absurdities and to try for radical reforms. He un- 
derstands that persons do not talk or sing to them- 
selves songs and arias (except an accidental song 
which has nothing to do with the dramatic situation 
of the opera) ; he also sees the absurdity of two or 
more people talking at the same time. He creates 
a new form, where the heroes begin to act like sane 
people, talking one after another. He gives to each 
idea or person a musical character, a leit-motiv, 
which is played in the orchestra whenever the hero 
appears or even when his name is mentioned. He 
combines the three arts (painting, drama and music ) 
to such a degree that no separate number (song, 
duet, trio, &c.) can be sung outside of the dramatic 
situation which seems to evolve from that which pre- 
ceded. The narrative is given by the hero in a 
recitative (no melodies, but simply musical talk), 
while the orchestra, a body of about 100 instruments, 
individually develop, divided and subdivided into 
different combinations, describe the psychological 
condition of the hero and the situation. Wagner 
takes the last forms of evolution of the three arts, 
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and especially symphonic music, and with such im- 
mense material at his disposal he creates a new form 
entirely devoid of logic and common sense. He pro- 
duces “The Meistersinger,” “Tristan,” “The Nibe- 
lungen” and “Parsifal,” christening them music 
dramas instead of operas. No more arias, songs, 
duets, trios—all of which the general audience used 
to enjov. 

The singer, his hero, tells in a recitative the story 
of the plot or his own adventures. Viewed intel- 
lectually, the hero must interest his audience by his 
narrative; he must hold their attention while the 
follow the thread of his story. Does Wagner suc- 
ceed in doing it? No! because while the singer is 
telling his story in a monotonous recitative which 
makes you feel dull and tired, the orchestra, sup 
posed to describe the psychological situation, knocks 
out every possibility of hearing the singer’s words 
The terrific noise produced by the brass and other 
instruments drowns everything, including the idea 
and the plot of the drama. The audience is puzzled 
as to what it all means 
(To be continued.) 








HE musical man of the New York Sun informs 
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coats. 


a wondering world that Caruso has 732 waist 
No wonder Caruso is great. 
—_ 
HE Emperor of Austria has conferred upon 
Prof. Emil Sauer, the director of the Master 
School of the Vienna Conservatorium, the Order 
of the Iron Crown, a very high distinction, only sel 


dom given to musicians. 
—__ 
the 


FINCK New York 


“High class musical periodicals 


ENRY T. 


Evening Post: 


Says in 
are as a rule short lived, for the reason that profes 
sional musicians, who ought to be their chief sup 
porters, seldom feel a craving for intellectual pab 
ulum.” 


Of course, in this case [HE Musicat COURIER 
is the periodical that proves to be the exception to 


the rule. 
_— 


thy HUGO GOLDSCHMIDT, one of di 
re 


-ctors of the well known Klindworth-Schar 


the 


wenka Conservatory in Berlin, will leave that insti 
tution on October 1, and retire from further active 
musical service. His place is to be taken by Robert 
Robitschek, who will divide 
Prof. Xaver Scharwenka and Prof 
wenka. future the Klindworth-Scharwenka 


Conservatory intends to lay especial weight on its 


directorial labors with 
Philipp Schar 


In 


pedagogical courses for the training of teachers 


ADAME SCHROEDER-HANFSTAENGL, 
' once a well known Wagner singer, has just 


been legally declared insane by a Munich court 
There now is quite a list of insane singers who ap 
peared for years in Wagner operas. The case of 
Madame Moran-Olden is also very recent. Alien 
ists, or doctors with psychological tastes, should 
really make a study of this subject. A scientific 
investigation would certainly bear results, and might 
be of inestimable value to the world of singers 
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OME new operas and the places where they will 
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“Paris” (Berlin), Sassano’s “Anna 
( Naples), Wolf Ferrari's “The Brigands” ( Berlin), 
Gilson’s “Princesse Rayon de Soleil” (Brussels), 
Franchetti’s “La (Milan), and 
\ifano’s “Resurrection” (Brussels). The operatic 
novelties in New York will “The Rollicking 
Girl,” “The Pearl and the Pumpkin,” “The Catch 
of the Season,” “Happyland,” “Fantana,” and other 
masterpieces that will not make epochs, but are -ex- 


pected to make money 
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Tue Musical 
subject of music critics, and this is what our lively 


Evening 
COURIER on the 


contemporary ladled out to the beneficent brother 
hood last Saturday evening 
H. M 


contributed t 


Alden, editor of Harper's Magazine, has 


some discussion on present day 


ability a solid thought, to which we are glad t 
give real publicity 

Mr. Alden, i 
ability, not 


do 
to 


today, 
of 
able to 


The trouble 
lack 


men 


says s not so 


so much 
good work, as “the 


give them 


much the real 


absence of 


pessimistic critics failure recogni 


tion.” 
In that 


brief statement there is a which 


mend to the attention of that 
small and with few exceptions not brilliant class 
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bad 
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by pomting out that 
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But he much go d does he cd 


sician put all 


that he and denounce 


r nas one 


that need be said about 


seven words 


ism os useful « 


en to do better ss the only real critx 


hinds his pleasure and foolish 


leartening even the humblest man 


detriment to the world and might 


truly great art crit not because 


bits poor little beginners tha could 


defend themselves not because he hunted 


ip the toadstools in the held of art and denounced 


them exultantly 
he 


ce vote 


taught the 


1 him 


because 
rk He 
mgnition of great 


lie was a great crit 


world to appreciate good we 


self to forcing rec the genius 


lurner—second only to Claude Lorraine as a 


painter of landscapes. His power as a writer and 
his 
couraging 
Ruskin 
structive 
difficult 
difficile), 
Phe 


bore, is 


fortune as an individual were devoted to en 


the artistic genius of his 


for 


Criticism 


age 


was a real critic, his work was « 


sali itt is easy 


(la est L1SCC mat 


critique 


as our French friends say 


uncompromising critic, besides being a 


not infrequently, an ignoramus to boot 


[he readers of Tue Musicat Courier will re 


all the 


used them many 


we have 
| he old 


style of music criticism is an exploded fallacy, and 


ognize foregoing arguments, for 


times mm these columns 
its power—if ever it had any—is gone, more’s the 
luck. 
sputter and spit and snarl and scratch and bite in 


Those local music critics who still fume and 


print draw down on themselves nothing but ridi 
cule, and on their victims nothing but the hearty 
sympathy and loyal support of the public M usic 
critics of the kind so abundantly possessed by out 


local daily press are sores on the musical life of th 





metropolis The Evening Journal is doing good 
work in helping us cauterize the sores. 
HINGS are at a pretty bad pass in New York 
almost as bad as in Berlin and Paris—when 


find 


local oratorio concerts in order 


prominent American vocalists it necessary to 
sing without pay at 


to get an appearance in the metropolis 


EINRICH CONRIED sailed from Cherbourg 
yesterday, August 29, on the Kaiser Wilhelm 
I! 


and will arrive in New York early next week 





lat us translate, for practice 
eS <= 


\ Vienna journalist sends to his paper some new 
and Delphic utterances from the lips of Mascagm. 
Phe 


honoring Rimini, an 


“Cavalleria Rusticana’ has been 


Adriatic 


was the guest of Capelli Bi 


compose! ol 


resort, with his pres 


ence, and while there 


anchi, who sang Santuzza in New York when Mas 


cagni directed his best here two years ago 


Che do 


Amica” at the forthcoming production in Livorno 


Ope Ta 


Bianchi will the title role in Mascagni’s 
~~ 


and she has been getting points from the composer 


himself, That gentleman, finding that he had a few 


hours over in the day, after his musical causeri 


with the Bianchi, promptly caused a horde of news 
Rimini and 


“discover his presence at 


all 


paper men to 


to “press” him for his opinions on the current 


musical topics. Most of the Italian correspondent 
move with caution in the matter of sending their 
editors any “copy” bearing on the musical plans oi 
Mascagni, Leoncavallo, Puccini or Giordano But 
the wily Mascagni has not been through the mill fo: 
nothing—he was a baker before he became a com 
poser—and so he said nothing about his own op 
eras, but talked gloriously and vstifyingly aborn 
the past, present and future of Italian music in gen 
eral The scribe took down evervthing verbatim 
and the editor in Vienna did not dare to make a sin 
gle change, for this is what Mascagni said, and the 


sound of it was awesome to the editor 


“I believe that inspiration and invention in musi 


are peculiar to the Latin race. Of course, the north 


ern countries also have a musical literature, which 


has been accepted bv the taste of the 
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whole cultured 


thes non-Latin 
by 


the 


world However (the 


composers) manufacture work means 


olf wearisome studies, and the results are fruits 


of their education, and their doubtless eat schol 
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bubbling melody, and the harmon 


while to th northern) 
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shall do 


added part other mi 


they are the chief things the 


utmost in my power to hamper theoretical instru 


tion in music, as it puts nothing but obstacles is 


of the 
the 


the way inventive artist 


either 


young 
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ot “Cavalleria usticana’ 


compose! 


has a vein of subconscious humor, or he has 


been affected by the subtle Adriatic. whose blue is 


very deep indeed 


that 
Austri 


Sweden 


Savs the ional anthems 
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Russia 


do homage to a ruler are 
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the 


An 


in glory of the nation are sung in 


United States, Holland, Hungary and Norway 
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other kind of anthem is that of revolutionary 
origin. To that class belong the ‘Marseillaise,’ 
sung in France; the ‘Brabangonne,’ native to Belgi- 
um, and ‘God Save Ireland.’ National anthems are 
comparatively modern; hardly one is older than 100 
or 150 years. The composers and authors of these 
songs were generally unknown persons, with the ex- 
ception of Rouget de Lisle (‘Marseillaise’) and 
Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson (Norwegian anthem, ‘Yes, 
We Love This Land’). The only national anthem 
whose ‘music was written by a great composer be- 
longs to Austria, and Joseph Haydn was the com- 
poser. The Portuguese national anthem is remark- 
able chiefly because it was written by Emperor Dom 
Pedro I, of Brazil.” 
eS & 


There is great excitement in German musical cir- 
cles over the publication of a fantasia for piano writ- 
ten by Richard Wagner in 1831. Wilhelm Tappert 
“discovered” the work in the early 7o’s, but it re- 
mained for the Leipsic publisher, C. F. Kahnt, to 
make the fantasia generally accessible, and his pres- 
ent edition is advertised to be a faithful copy of the 
manuscript. Wagner wrote the fantasia when he 
was studying in Leipsic with Weinlig. Other prod- 
ucts of the Wagner of that period were the piano 
sonata, op. 1 (1829); the polonaise for four hands, 
op. 2 (1830); a string quartet, overtures in B flat 
and D minor (1830); overture in C with fugue 
(1831), the C major symphony (1833), &c 

The fantasia is not yet available at our local music 
mart, and until.we can see it for ourselves it were 
profitable to read what the German explorers have 
found in the work. 

Dr. Walter Niemann writes: “Although Wag- 
ner’s youthful piano works, built on strictly classical 
lines, show nothing extraordinary in their form or 
idiom, nevertheless a study of the scores is interest- 
ing, and even fascinating, to those who can see in 
them the characteristic touches which betoken the 
future master of grandiose individuality. This bal- 
ladelike, broad and sombre fantasia of the eighteen 
year old composer does not bear Wagner's name in 
vain; it is his best piano composition, and with the 
exception of the C major symphony, the best of his 
youthful works. The composer of ‘Rienzi’ is dis- 
tinctly recognizable in the familiar ornamentation of 
the adagio, and the great dramatic musician of later 
years is evident (in spite of a certain dependence on 
the older German romanticists, Spohr, Marschner, 
Weber, &c.) in the fire, incerity and eloquence of 
the long recitative introduction, in the accuracy and 
strength of thematic characterization, in the con- 
centration of thought, and in the plasticity of form 
and construction. The future master of the orches- 
tra is revealed in the manner in which he distributes 
the thematic phrases over the various registers of 
the piano and employs such specifically orchestral 
devices—a la Marschner and Weber—as these tym- 


pani tremolos 





“The original melodist, as he revealed himself 
later, is foreshadowed in the recitatives of the fan- 


RAOU I... 


tasia, and melodic peculiarities like these ring very 
familiar to the Wagner student: 








“Or again, in the following example, where the 
hot brained youth records plainly his love for ex- 
plosive outbursts of feeling, dramatic pauses, pa- 
thetic interludes, and long drawn out expression: 











“The construction of the fantasia is exceptionally 
transparent, and all its parts are closely knit. The 
extended introduction, with its rhythmically recur- 
ring eighth notes (3), and the sombre melody in the 
middle yoice, with its significant interruptions in 
the shape of short recitatives (3a), now angry, now 
questioning—all these bear the most intimate 
thematic relationship with the coda. 





“Welded into the centre of the work is a passion- 
ate D minor agitato, steeped in the colors of the 
Weber-Marschner Romanticism: 








and after both themes are developed and re- 
peated, there enters a second recitative, adagio, with 
this consoling theme, so reminiscent of Spohr, Mo- 
zart and Weber: 








“The third recitative leads to the coda. In all the 
work the musical diction is assertive and until near 
the end the effect is one of bitterness and almost 
of defiance. The themes 1, 3a, 4 and 6 are finally 
modulated into gentler colors, and the long coda 
allows the conflict between inevitable fate and hu- 
man happiness to end in peace and resignation. 
Even were Wagner’s name not signed to the work, 
it would nevertheless deserve attention as a notable 
example of ‘program’ music for the piano. Its 
symbolic and eloquent recitatives remind one 
strongly of Bach’s chromatic fantasia and Bee- 
thoven’s Ninth Symphony.” 

ce & 

In the Cologne Gazette Dr. Otto Neitzel wrote 
as follows about Frank van der Stucken’s “Pax 
triumphans,” recently produced at one of the 
Giirzenich summer concerts: “Van der Stucken 
added an apt sub-title to his work when he wrote 
‘Im Volkston.’ His themes are in the folk tune 
style, and even if he proves on several occasions 
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that he knows his Richard Strauss as thoroughly 
as he does his Wagner, nevertheless the Van der 
Stucken piece has a large contour and complexion 
all its own, and that sharpness of outline so char- 
acteristic of folk inspiration, and so conspicuous by 
its absence in the modern musical nerve and soul 
problems. In addition to sound and healthy in- 
ventive gifts and masterful counterpoint—espe- 
cially prominent in the fusing of the chorale with 
all the other themes—Van der Stucken possesses 
also the faculty of utilizing in his excellent orches- 
tration always the best registers of the instruments, 
and the warm shades of instrumental coloring. The 
surging finale, in which the love of peace is given 
eloquent expression, created such a rousing effect 
that the audience insisted on repeated enthusiastic 
recalls of the composer.” 


eS = 
Here are some things worthy of consideration, 
from the Frankfurter Zeitung: “Memory in mu- 


sic, as in everything clse, is simply a matter of 
nerves. The faculty of memorizing is based on a 
certain capacity of the nerves, and is liable to 
change just as the ganglia do. The impressions 
received by the brain are recorded on the molecules 
of the cranial nerve cells, much as our footprints re- 
main in soft sand, The question in the case of brain 
impressions, as in footprints, resolves itself into 
this: ‘How long will the record last? We know 
from geologists, for instance, that footprints have 
been preserved for thousands of years. As the 
nerve cells number more than 600,000,000, and are 
in constant, communal action, there is opportunity 
for all sorts of combinations, and therefore the fac- 
ulty of memory is also practically limitless. Never- 
theless, one is moved to amazement at the extra- 
ordinary number of impressions which our mem- 
ory is able to store away, and at the marvelous 
rapidity with which they are reproduced for our use 
whenever needed. If you watch a fly, and note the 
almost inconceivable quickness of its movements, 
you will be able to regard with less wonder the 
rapidity of the nerve transmissions within our- 
selves. A normal working of the memory—and 
this point cannot be repeated too often -~presup- 
poses a hygienic condition, for the function of 
memorizing is dependent on good circulation of 
the blood, which in turn feeds and renews the 
nerve cells. Too much blood in the brain generally 
leads to abnormal power of memory; and too little 
blood in the brain causes a weak memory. There- 
fore, this question of memory resolves itself also 
into a question of proper nourishment and care of 
the entire body.” 
eS = 

Add another to the list of pianists America will 
hear this season. Arrangements have just been 
completed whereby Josef Lhévinne, a Russian, one 
of the winners of the Rubinstein prize, is to accom- 
pany Safonoff on his American tour with the Rus- 
sian Symphony Orchestra. Lhévinne is a pupil of 
Safonoff, and has played successfully in many of 
the European capitals. I heard him in Berlin, 
where he surprised the piano sharps particularly 
with his wrist technic. Even Godowsky was seen 
to make eyes at Lhévinne’s playing of the Rubin 
stein staccato etude and the Schumann toccata 
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Until very recently Lhévinne was an instructor at 
the Moscow Conservatory. 
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I heard a good story about Philip Hale, but my 
informant swore me to secrecy. Here is the story: 

Hale was invited to be one of the judges at a 
vocal examination, a position which he loves. Af- 
ter the singing of a particularly tall tenor with a 
peculiarly small throat, Hale hung out signals of 
The tenor had the hardihood to ask Phil 
for his opinion. “Young man,” said the critic, fix- 
ing a baleful eye on his questioner, “you sing as 
though you had a quid of tobacco in your mouth.” 

“Sir,” sputtered the indignant youth, “I 
chewed tobacco in all my life.” 


distress. 


never 


“Take to it, my boy, take to it,” cried Hale, en- 
thusiastically; “there’s nothing better for nervous- 


ness.” LEONARD LIEBLING 








AROLD BAUER will 


September 2, aboard the 


America 
He 


to start the season at Worcester Festival, Septem- 


sail fc Tr on 


Noordam is 
ber 29, playing Tschaikowsky’s concerto in B flat 
minor, 


Chicage Musical College Books. 


HE Chicago Musical College has just put forth its ad 

vertising matter for the new season, and a more ar 

tistic and effective series of pamphlets and booklets has 

seldom been issued by any American educational institu 

tion. Conservatory managers could study with much 

pront the arrangement, binding, printing and contents of 
these new catalogues of the Chicago Musical College 
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UMMER, 


cal season, for in Denver it is quite 


alas, is on the wane, but not so our musi 
impossible to 
tell where one season ends and the next one begins 
continuous of musical 


and we have a 


throughout the cycle of the seasons 


round pleasure 
Of course, the great 
est activity is during the fall and winter, and, judging by 
the early announcements already made, this will be espe 
cially true of the current season 

Che symphony matinee concerts continue to be very popu 
lar and enjoyable, and may be said to be the chief events 
of each week at Elitch’s Gardens 
ters have been honored in special programs devoted to theit 
principal works ; ‘Mendels 
sohn Day,” Day, 
assisting soloists for these events being Marie Schley Bren, 
Mrs 


whom were well received 


Most of the great mas 


the most recent concerts were 


“Tschaikowsky Day” and “Wagner the 
George Spalding and Evelyn Knapp Martin, all of 
Raffaelo Cavallo has conducted 
the concerts in his accustomed masterful manner, and the 
musicians have quite sustained their splendid reputation as 


To Mary 
the credit of providing such delightful and edifying music, 


a fine symphony orchestra Elitch-Long is due 


the price of admission being merely nominal and making it 


possible for many to attend who cannot do so during the 


winter the Denver Orchestral Association making 


season, 
no concession, even to young music students, as other sim 
ilar organizations do. 


We 
ing of the Denver Orchestral 


are much interested in the forthcoming annual meet 


Association, to see whether 


the present “close corporation” board will succeed in per 
petuating themselves in office, so that their methods of 
pretended philanthropy in the interest of musical advance 
ment in Denver may be coninued at the lowest price the 


musicians and soloists will accept, or whether persons of 


real musical standing and understanding of the needs of 


the project will be elected and a policy of giving the best 


ind most that can be obtained, and progressing as far as 
possible into new fields, instead of repeating again and 
again the same music and soloists, be maugurated 

We have at present a notary public, a life insurance 
agent, a building and loan expert liquor merchant and a 
jobber, and also a ranch manager, at the head of affair 
Therefore our symphony orchestra is “run” on “strict! 
business” principles, and the main object is to “keep dow 
expenses” and make the concerts give dividends-—not t 


the musicians, however as, of course, the guarantors must 
not be called upon for contributions. (!) However, as 
practically every piece of music and every soloist heard 
during the past two seasons has now been heard a great 
nany times, it is probable that there will be a call for vis 
iting artists, at least, and so the profession is informed 

l by we hed 


that engagements may possibly be obtaine« 


soloists, willing to appear at the regu fee allowed by the 
board, viz., $10. (!) 
= & 

Quite a number of musical people have visited the city 
during the summer, some of them former residents and 
others newcomers who may make Denver their home 
Among the former are Mr. and Mrs. George Tenney, for 
merly members of the choir of the First Baptist Church 
but now residents of Chicago, where Mr. Tenney is at the 
head of the music department of Lewis Institute, and both 
are well known and popular in musical circles Mr. and 
Mrs. F. Van R. Bunn have come to Denver to live from 
New York City, and have accepted positions as tenor and 
soprano soloists in the choir of the Central Presbyterian 


Church. Mr. and Mrs. Bunn were introduced in a pleasant 
way at a charming musicale given by Joseph M. Howard 
recently, in which they participated 
eS & 
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of teaching and conducting M Sim tands pre 
“nent among women musical directos ind is widely 
Know! n the musical world 
Professor Frederick Schweiker resigned | position as 
dean of the Collewe of Music, University of Denver, some 
time since, to devote himself to his private musical inter 
ests, after several years of able and faithhful service Hor 
we | lureman Lenvert nat who ha attained high 
t ling as a musician of most promising talent and ab 
ity, succeeds Professor Schweiker, and has conducted 
successful summer school during the past two month 
Paulyne Perry-Woolstor 1 charming young artist 
Denver, has left on ext ‘ ert t the tate 
\I Wo ry sw at pran nicl 
er personality quite attractive pleasing that 
ha become a ereat favorite he loubtles 
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city 
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pupils and the Trinity choir, Professor Whiteman has 
charge of the music in the public schools of Denver and 
“has his hands full.” 

The Colorado-Texas Chautauqua, which holds annual 
meetings each summer at Boulder, Col, this year pro- 
vided a number of very entertaining musical attractions, 
and had an exceedingly enjoyable season. 

Robert Slack, a well known man in Denver's musical 
world, contemplates presenting several of the great art- 
ists who are coming West this season, among them Bis- 
pham, Gadski and Emma Eames, and his success in the 
past would indicate that he will add considerable to the 
interest of the coming season. 

Prof. Emil Tiferro, who is among those who are con- 
tent in Denver “all the year round,” has amused himself 
with the occupation of “gentleman farmer” on his country 
plice in the suburbs of the city this summer, and is quite 
proud of his successs. He will ressume active musical 
work in September, with a large class. The Tiferro school 
has long been prominent in Denver. 

Although for a time we were deprived of the daily band 
concerts at City Park, given under the rather unique ar 
rangement of the City Park Board and the Denver Tram 
way Company sharing the expense (not, however, sharing 
the receipts of the car fares) by the interference of the 
Musica! Union, which dematided that only union musi- 
cians should be employed, and made considerable useless 
trouble, the concerts have been resumed, Liberati’s band 
having just closed a ten day series of afternoon and even 
ing concerts, assisted by Miss Klarer, soprano. 

Early in September martial music will make the welkin 
ring in Denver, as the annual encampment of the Grand 
Army of the Republic will be held here at that time, and 
about two hundred bands are expected to take part in the 
parade 

The Tuesday Musical Club and the Apollo Club are 
making elaborate plans for their coming seasons, and 
promise some fine entertainment for their patrons. Miss 
Sims will continue to direct the ladies’ chorus of sixty, 
and Dr. Henry Houseley will conduct the gentlemen's club 
for the second season 

\ set of beautiful chimes is rung daily at the Oakes 
Home by David McK. Williams, organist at St. John’s 
Cathedral. The new cathedral is also to have a fine 
chime, which is being cast in Germany especially for the 


new edifice Frank T. McKnicat 








A South Australian Tribate. 
lo Watkin Miizs, Tae Eminent Basso 
Each note a poem, velvety and soft, 
Which swells and lingers on the listening air 
Like some grand organ tone, full and sustained, 
Perfect, bewildering in its mighty force, 
To which is lent the flashing eye, the form 
Strong and majestic; just to close one’s eyes 
And listen to the music of that voice 
Lifts one from earth, from sorrow, to the joys 
One hopes to find in God’s fair !and above, 


Where death can enter not and all is peace. 
A, Primrose. 





ANTED—A first class solo and quartet soprano. One 
acquainted with Episcopal Church service preferred. 
Write at once—EtLa May Smirn, 1528 Neil avenue, 


Coiumbus, Ohio 
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A MUSIC CENSUS OF AMERICA. 


ROM the American Musical Directory, 1905-6, just 
published by Louis Blumenberg, St. James Building, 
New York City, the following remarkable statistics have 
been gathered, showing the number of musical societies 
and organizations in the various States and the Dominion 
of Canada; also the number of individuals connected offi- 
cially with these organizations, namely, presidents, vice 
presidents, secretaries, musical directors, &c. An idea can 
be gleaned of the activity evinced by musical societies 
throughout this vast territory in the development of musi- 
cal matters. 

Mr. Blumenberg, who edits this unique directory, has 
compiled a veritable census of local musical affairs. The 
following list will demonstrate the comparative musical 
resources in the different sections, and will no doubt 
stimulate the growth of still other societies. It is wonder 
ful to note that there are over twenty-three hunded socie- 
ties and over seven thousand officials, representing a mem- 
bership of over a quarter of a million. 

As seen in the following tabulation, New York State 
has the largest number of societies, while Delaware is rep 
resented by only one lone musical organization. 


No. of No. of No. of 
States. Cities. Organizations. Officers. 

Alabama ...... etwew ees Feneeen 10 19 2 
pO TR RS oe ey ae . 3 3 3 
ROUTINE oc cndionsvaccgeess 2 2 8 
Agkansas ....-.esseeecees 8 1s 4! 
California Ladekadeveeedtlows oith 30 66 188 
CIBER * Wicaddic cece ces 31 45 95 
RR Raper aie Sarre 25 57 202 
PONE. ncbavbicbescseerencecnes 1 I 5 
District of Columbia.............. 1 17 $1 
POE Selivedeccctdgasabasecandws 8 10 3! 
Georgia ...... bopecuen ° 14 22 59 
Hawaii eh I 2 6 
Idaho ; d 13 15 22 
Illinois 67 164 502 
Indiana Ae 19 85 59 
Indian Territory 8 12 35 
sas ree a 47 Bo 191 
SS ae a a igew ae ; 32 59 155 
Kentucky ... iSbv'cvess ese 12 22 73 
PAR. 5 SeVN Babedas dhe‘ news ; 4 9 3: 
Maine ’ ' 31 s2 164 
Maryland .... sani ~ 16 54 
Massachusetts ’ st 99 297 
Michigan ‘ pe ee 37 82 282 
Minnesota 44 8&4 225 
Mississippi ....... err eree soba 7 & 24 
Missouri ..... 04 - 47 93 270 
Montana . jase 6 6 22 
Nebraska ......... seereees 36 61 136 
New Hampshire ............... 14 26 68 
OTE in iccdecsvens 38 72 224 
New Mexico .......... ‘seus 7 8 1 

Da Se -» ssa woncuedseucs cae 110 275 916 
North Carolina ......... éue a 17 4 
SN Subctisteclevocais 7 9 2 

Pe Cre metre es ine capeeeee 57 135 411 
Oklahoma ........ Sentwesersepes 5 7 16 
CGE. .wiccenciscessescce 9 27 56 
Pennsylvania ......... beude 66 Br 62 

Rhode Island ........... ‘ 5 19 61 
South Carolina .....6.....seeeees 8 13 40 
WS Fee 5 12 33 
, 0 es oe 9 19 63 
,, ne sy: 4 22 36 134 
0 Ee 6 > 7 
Vermont ..... d ‘ 8 13 40 
Virginia eee 7 12 40 
Washington ......... 10 28 92 
West Virginia ; 12 40 
Wisconsin ..... sevviie a3 109 404 
Wyoming 5 3 10 
Camade cvcccccccceseses 00s gana anae 67 184 


In addition, there are twenty-four national and State as- 
sociations, represented by 117 officers. 

This compilation covers the territory from Hawaii to 
Newfoundland and Alaska to the Gulf of Mexico. 








A Wonderful Performer. 


ATHER more than two decades ago a giant of the 
violin, Withelmj, appeared in the Town Hall of 
Adelaide and since that time such eminent artists as Lady 
Halle, Remenyi and Musin, besides a number of lesser 
lights, have been heard in the same place. It is, however, 
safe to say that even the greatest of these artists did not 
display that wonderful combination of gifts that Hugo 
Heermann did last night, when his performance fairly daz- 
zled his auditors. Columns might be written on the many 
excellencies of Heermann’s playing, for the effects that he 
obtains are as artistic and overwhelming as those of Pad- 
erewski. It will perhaps be best understood, however, 
by a reference to a few of the things that he does not do, 
says the Adelaide Register, of July 22. First, there is not 
the slightest striving after effect, and the time is maintained 
with a strictness that was most refreshing after the spas- 
modic jerkiness so much affected by the majority of our 
young violinists. Then Heermann obtains a luscious, full 
tone, surely the best ever heard in this city, and particularly 
beautiful on the E string, by perfectly legitimate means, 
and does not dash his bow on the unoffending strings as 
though he were using a sabre. But, instead of this, there 
is a steady, full stream of tone, free from the slightest sus 
picion of scrapiness, with an even quality maintained right 
down to the most delicate pianissimos. Finally, Hee 
mann’s platform depertment is simplicity itself; he does 
not wear the hair long or affect any vagaries of attire. In 
short, his whole effort was obviously that of a richly en 
dowed artist of ripe experience and thoroughly sound 
judgment, who places his art before all other considera 
tions whatsoever, and the concert may be described as one 
of the greatest musical treats ever heard in Adelaide 
In one important respect it was, perhaps, fortunate that 
the majority of Heermann’s selections were well known, 
for his interpretation of them must have proved a most 
valuable object lesson to the young violinists present, and 
indeed a better model than Heermann could scarcely be 


imagined 
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OSCAR SAENGER IN JAPAN. 





HE following extracts are from a letter from Mr 
Saenger to Mrs. Saenger 
Laxesipe Horet 
SAKAMAKI SHow, Proprietor, ( 
Cuvuzenyi, Japan, Taly 22, 1905.) 
We arrived here this afternoon at 5 o'clock. This 
makes the fifth day in Japan. It seems almost a year, 


not that the time hangs heavily on our hands, but for the 
experiences we have had so far. 

We Yokohama a few hours 
(5 a. m.) and had to wait until 6, when a pilot was 
taken on board to guicte us safely through the many mines 


The morning was beautiful, 


arrived in ahead of time 


which filed Yokohama Bay 
and the first thing we beheld was Fujiama or Fujisan, as 
the mountain is called by the natives. It was glorious 
The mountain is about fifty miles from Yokohama, but it 
seems as though it rose right out of the sea. There is no 
snow on the crater just now, but it is the. most beautifully 
shaped mountain I have ever seen. The surrounding coun 


volcank 


try was typical of what the entire Japan is, a 
island. When we were towed into the harbor hundreds 
of small boats surrounded our ship; the oarsmen were 


almost naked and wore most peculiar costumes There 


were also many women rowing boats; they, too, were in 
undress costume. This is qa feature of Japanese life; they 
hate clothes. Almost all the small children walk around 
stark naked, their elders only pretending to dress. The 


landing was simplicity itself; there was no examination of 
baggage; they took our word for it. At 7 o'clock we were 
in Yokohama walked to 


is situated on the bay front 


hotel, the Grand, whicl 


our 


The 


and 
Grand is a large hotel 


could im 


chiefly patronized by Americans, and one 

agine oneself at Saratoga instead of faraway Japan 
Everybody dresses for dinner and the band plays on the 
veranda of the hotel. Oh, such playing! The Japanes 
have accepted and very often improved on most things 
western except music. They blast away out of time al! 


the time and seem to be utterly unconscious of it 

Soon after having a room assigned us we took our first 
jinricksha ride, did some shopping, and then returned to 
a number of Chi 
tailors. who wanted to outfit us. We ordered ponge: 
The ‘ricksha is a great 
fitty 


the hotel, where we were received by 


nese 
suits, which turned out very well 


invented by an American missionary som 


At first it 1s 


institution 
years ago rather embarrassing to ride wu 
this large baby carriage, and one feels sorry for the poor 
coolie, but such is habit that after a few days one hardly 
realizes that it is a human being pulling and panting it 
In China, I am told, it is the custom to kick 


but I the 


front of 


us 


the coolie if wants to am glad to say 


Japanese do not do this 
In the afternoon we went up to the Bluff, where 


one st« Pp. 
most 
foreigners live, presented our letters, and then drove along 
Mississippi Bay. It is a charming drive and abounds in 
fine landscapes. Fuji shows out well along the route. We 
passed many rice fields and saw the lotus flower in full 
We stopped at a German inn, had some Japanese 
beer, which was bad, and then returned to the hotel. In 
the evening we went to the Basha-michi-store and Isezaki 
cho, Theatre street. This was a great sight, truly Japanese 
in every way. Fakirs, blind shampooers, who walked the 
streets playing a flute, extra boys ringing a bell, lanterns of 
all colors in front of the shops, the click of hundreds of 
wooden shoes, barkers in front of the theatres, and a hun- 
dred other noises created a din hard to describe 

The following day we went to Kamakura and Enoshima 
Kamakuma is fifty minutes from Yokohama, which was one 
of the populous capitals of Japan (250,000), has now sunk 
to quite a seaside village. Here we saw temples for the 
first time—the Hackiman, the Daibutsu or Colossal Buddha, 
and the great image of the Goddess Kwannon. The two 


bloom 


temples did not impress me much, but the Daibutsu is a 
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marvel and worth a trip to Japan. It stands alone among 
Japanese works of art. “A -statue molded in 
colossal calm,” Chamberlain, the great Japanese authority, 
“No other gives such an impression of majesty, or 
so truly symbolizes the central idea of Buddhism, the spir 


set and 


says. 


itual peace which comes to perfected knowledge and th« 
subjugation of all passion.’ 

Enoshima is a most picturesque spot 
Japanese inns and temples galore 


There are many 
We visited a cave (no 
more caves for me) and then got an insight into the Japa 
that 
may not see the Japanese costumes when -you visit this 


nese way of enjoying a holiday. Do not worry you 
country with me some time in the future, for they cling to 
things Japanese and accept only the very best of Western 
combinatior A modern 


This 


ideas in clothes. It is a 
straw hat, a kimona and wooden shoes 
costume of the wel! bred Japanese 
Wednesday, the 19th, we took the train for Tokio; 
railway, built by English engineers, was finished in 1872, 
(fifty min 


great 
ts the usual 


this 


and was the first line open to traffic in Japan 


utes). After being installed in the Imperial Hotel, we 
went directly to the American Embassy, where we were 
charmingly received. * * * We left Tokio at 3:30 


for Nikko 
the word magnificent until you have seen Nikko.” 
is a double glory, 
Mountains, cascades, monumental forest trees have always 
stood there; to these in the seventeenth century were added 


A popular Japanese proverb says, “Do not use 
Nikko 
a glory of nature and a glory of art 


mausolea of the illustrious Shogun, Ieyasu, founder of the 


lokugana Dynasty, and of his grandson, Iemitsu. Japanese 


vood carving and painting on wood being then at their 
zenith, the result was the most perfect assemblage of 
shrines in the whole land. Nikko is the name not of a 


single place, but of the whole mountainous district lying 
about 100 of Tokio, but Nikko 
Two of the Imperial Princesses have their summer 
We got an idea of Japanese landscape gat 


miles north we were in 
proper 


residence here 


lening im this vicinity We visited the mausoleums of 
Ieysau and of Iemitsu, his grandson, the Sorinto, th 
Mangwanji (Buddhist Temple), and the two great Shinto 


Temples. It would take me hours to describe the beauty 


and splendor of these temples. The quiet of the place, the 
great rows of cryptomerias, the magnificence and beauty of 
color displayed in these temples must be seen and felt. For 
the payment of a small fee the priest went through the serv 


ice with all the paraphernalia, musicians who played on a 


cient instruments, drums, &. We were down on our kne« 
during the service and salaamed as if we had been born i 
the Buddhist faith 

After we had seen the temples 1 began to pour; it ram 
every day here; so we returned to the hotel. After lunch 
eon we learned that the two princes, sons of the present 
Crown Prince, would pass through the town. We at once 
repaired to the illage just in time to see the procession 
come up the street The middle of the road had been 
especially prepared with new earth, for no Imperial Princes 
must step on ground which has been stepped on before 
and no one dared look down from an elevation or window 
upon the princes’ heads. On came the procession, all in 
inrickshas. First the eldest son, the future Mikado, ther 


ond son, with their nurses, doctors and other court 
European As the 
bowed and uncovered their 


the se 
dress procession 


bot 


N 
dignitaries, all m 


passed everybody heads 
not a sound was heard 


After a little shopping we went to the opening of 


building which is to be devoted to Japanese art. Great 
preparations had been made for the celebration. Geisha 
dances, wrestling, juggling, &c.. but when we got to the 


place it just poured rain and everything was spoiled for 
the people. We were shown around the building and the: 
asked to see the ceremonies of dedication. It 
to say the least. That awful band tried to play European 


melodies, and there was much reading of speeches. Thes 


was funny 


dignitaries were a sight to behold. They al! wore frock 
coats and high silk hats, which I am told some enterprising 


man bought in New York thirty years ag The Japanese 


have poor speaking voices, and the language is pressed 
out rather than poured. After these ceremonies, there 
was a collation for all, including about ten Europeans, and 


For the evening we were in 
their 


the Geisha girls performed 


vited by the management to join them in frolic at 


the principal tea house. We got there about 9 o'clock, had 
to take off our shoes, and were ushered into large room 
where we found the entire party, all the dignitaries and 
three Europeans, squatted on mat, and before them a 
tiny table filled with Japanese dainty foods They were 


waiting for us, so we squatted down likewise and then the 
fun began Ten Geisha girls came into the room and of 
fered sake to drink. The Japanese gentlemen came to us 
fering their little cups in exchange for ours. I ex 
changed so often that my head weighed a ton the next 
norning The Geisha girls performed several classical 
dances and then mingled with the guests These Geisha 
girls are fascinating creatures Taught from earliest 
childhood to dance and entertain, they are not necessarily 
fast They drank to us and we pledged them in return 
One of the Japanese gave a performance of the Japanese 
sword dance, which was enthusiastically received, and 
then he wrestled by himself, showing the entire perform 
ance of a wrestling match; it was immense lo show you 
he simplicity of these people in preparing for tl scene, 
the man undressed before ussisted by the Getsha girls, 
and stepped into the ng entirely nak i { loin 
tl We then had more sake, and an old Japanese song 
‘ ing by one ! Jay in's ablest iwyer att< ! there 
vas a request for an American song, and I sang “Swanee 
Rive with American chorus The Ce iz performed 
many other dances, both hum and i Che 
Rabbi made a speech thanking our hosts, which was trans 
ted into Japanese, and then a spe Japanese which 
translated into Englisl (reat ecring f 1 these 
peeches and Orient and Occident wer ry best 
terms when we left the tea | ¢ at alk lhey 
bowed us out of the roon and whe we ‘ t our 
rickshas, we gave them three 1 ng cheer So ended 
ne of the most intcresting evening I have ever spent, * ® 
We left Nikko the next rning for Lake ( i rid 
iif way and mi g the rest \y enery all 
re e route ( a dreat ind ne place to 
pend he mnmer lhe hote f 1 wit hplomats 
f : wer the w 1, attache ecretaries, & This 
e left Cl for \ { pring, 
primitive but beautifully situated, and it from here that 
Il am writing these line I am writing m ata 
tle table near the window, from which | c ally look 
t the clear water f the ke and the i intains 
rrounding it Japar pecially tl Nik ewion, 18 a 
Parad 
The I eips\ (/pera pened A ‘ 10 
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SAN FRANCISCO, 





Saw Francisco, August 23, 1905. 

AN FRANCISCO is awakening to the importance of 
& establishing a symphony orchestra to give six or 
eight concerts a season. This city has an abun- 

dance of first class musicians to equip such an orchestra 
and a music loving people second to few cities in this coun- 
try. Los Angeles, Cal, has had such an orchestra for nine 
years, and it seems high time for San Francisco to wake up! 

A modern music hall has also been mentioned, which 
seems fully as important as the orchestra. It will be sur- 
prising if both are not under way this winter. 

es €& 

Miss Partridge and Grace Partridge-Hays gave a musi- 
cale Friday evening, August 11, at their home, 3142 Twenty- 
first street, in honor of their sister, Mrs. N. Powell Taylor, 
of Henderson, Ky., a former well known singer of San 
Francisco. 

Beatrice Priest-Fine, of New York, who is visiting 
friends in Oakland, Cal., and who appeared some years ago 
in concert with Mrs. Taylor, sang the Waltz Song from 
“La Bohéme.” Alfred Wilkie sang “Queen of the Night” 
and Judge Henry A. Melvin’s great bass voice was heard 
to advantage in a drinking song. Mrs. Taylor, who has 
a sympathetic contralto, pleased the guests with Grieg’s 
“Solvejg’s Lied” and Gounod’s “Shepherd Boy.” The 
Corona Ladies’ Octette gave “Carmena” and “Drink to Me 
Only With Thine Eyes.” C. M. T. Parker rendered selec- 
tions from “Lohengrin” on the piano. 

es & 

Gaul’s cantata, “The Ten Virgins,” was given Wednes- 
day evening, August 16, at the Alhambra Theatre by a 
chorus of two hundred and a semi-chorus of twenty-five 
voices and four soloists. The cantata was under the di- 
rection of W. C. Stadfeld. The soloists were: Millie Flynn, 
soprano; Mrs. C. Decker Cox, alto; A. A. Macurda, tenor, 
and Amor Cain, baritone. The object of the concert was 
to raise money for the expense fund of the International 
Missionary Convention of Christian Churches, which is in 
session at San Francisco. The work of the choruses and 
orchestra was pleasing and showed a great deal of train- 
ing. Owing to the enormous success of the concert, it will 
be repeated Thursday evening, August 24 


 & 
The Royal Hawaiian Band gave six concerts at the 
Alhambra Theatre in the week of August 14, where even 


standing room was at a premium, The bani consists of 
thirty-five natives trained by Captain H. Berger, the 
director. It is the only band supported by the Govern- 
ment of the United States, not a military or naval body. 
The organization is on its way to the Portland Exposition. 

This band attempted some of the well known over- 
tures by Von Suppé and Von Weber, but its lighter num- 
bers were more artistic and better received by the audi- 
ence. The tone production of the reeds is not up to the 
standard of the American bands in general. 

None Alapai, a noted Hawaiian soprano, and the Royal 
Hawaiian Glee Club also participated in these concerts. 

The Glee Club sang sweet Hawaiian melodies and were 
encored time and again, the audience showing remarkable 
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enthusiasm. None Alapai scored a success in her numer- 
ous native songs. The song composed by the former 
queen ‘while in captivity, “Aloha Oe,” was sung by re- 
quest at nearly every concert. 

es & 

Bernot Joulus, director of the orchestra at Tait’s café, 
recently opened, is giving excellent daily concerts, and is 
gratified to find the public generally appreciate the classic 
numbers rendered. 

tt 

Mrs. Marriner Campbell gave a delightful musicale on 
the evening of August 18 in honor of Mrs. Beatrice Priest- 
Fine, of New York. 





Whitney Tew in Opera. 


LONDON correspond- 
ent of the American 
has written an interesting 
article on Whitney Tew, 
the basso. The London 
writer says Mr. Tew was 
formerly a banker in 
Jamestown, N. Y., where 
his father before him 
conducted a banking busi- 
ness. But the news re- 
garding Mr. Tew con- 
cerns his plans of produc- 
ing an opera the end of 
October at one of the 
fashionable London thea- 
tres. The composer of 
of the new opera is Vincent Thomas, another banker. Mr 
Tew will himself sing the principal role 
The opera is entitled “Gwinevere.” The libretto, by 
Ernest Rhys, a Welsh author, deals with the King Arthur 
legend. The first act shows King Arthur and his knights 
in the hall of the Round Table at Camelot. The second act 
opens in a forest where Launcelot and Gwinevere confess 
their love and the third act closes with King Arthur's 
death. 
London is excited over the latest American venture. 





Wartney Tew. 


Bessie Abott Coming. 
ECENT cablegrams from Europe announce the coming 
to this country in December next of Bessie Abott, the 
young American soprano, who has been for the past two 
years a successful member of the Paris Grand Opera. Bes- 
sie Abott is known throughout the musical world as the 
protégée of Jean de Reszké, the famous tenor 
December 9, 1901, Miss Abott made her début on the 
Stage of the Paris Grand Opera in the role of Juliet 
(“Romeo and Juliet”), the opera being personally rehearsed 
by M. Pedro Gailhard, the director of the opera. The en- 
tire Parisian press proclaimed her début the most notable 
since the first appearance of Emma Eames, who took Paris 
and the musical world in general by storm when she made 
her début in the same role and on the same stage. 
Following her extraordinarily successful début, Miss 
Abott was at once engaged for a term of years, and desig- 
nated by Director Gailhard to appear in the leading roles 
in the most important and gala performances of the year. 
After many triumphs abroad Miss Abott is to make a 
tour of her own country, commencing December next, un- 
der the management of Henry Wolfsohn, when it is pos- 
sible that she will be heard in the Metropolitan Opera 
House in addition to numerous concert engagements she 
will fill with the leading orchestral organizations and mu- 
sical societies. 
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Jamestown, August 22, 1905 


ot 5 HEN your correspondent found that a lull in 
Ww musical affairs at Chautauqua would enable 
her to get away from “the madding crowd” 
she promptly availed herself of the chance, and going on 
board the City of Cincinnati, one of the large steamers, 
enjoyed a delightful sail on the lake. The steamer 
touched at the various points, Victoria, Maple Hunt, Lone 
Point, beautiful Lakewood, Bemus Point, Griffiths and 
Celeron. 

Two-thirds of the passengers got off at Celeron. There 
is a hotel near the theatre kept by a man named Piekard. 
Hungry people from the Chautauqua Assembly grounds 
and other points on the lake are glad to go to the Hotel 
de Celeron for a square meal, and find, if lonesome, their 
“warmest welcome at an inn.” Sometimes one takes the 
trolley at Celeron and thus goes to Jamestown, but the 
pleasanter though slower trip is on beautiful Lake Chautau- 
qua, 30 miles long. It is particularly beautiful as one nears 
the city over a stretch of water called The Narrows, where 
the lake has so contracted in width that it would be im- 
possible for another steamboat to pass the one from which 
you view the sylvan scenes. Some of the trees, touched by 
a recent frost, bend over the stream, blushing at the reflec- 
tion of their own loveliness. This particular part of the 
lake has been immortalized by the pen of James Fenimore 
Cooper. 

Arrived in hilly Jamestown, one’s first thought is to look 
up a good hotel. The next to seek out her musical friends 
This proves to be a useless search, because people at this 
season are at the seashore, the mountains, or their cot- 
tages on Lake Chautauqua. However, there are two musi- 
cians who are unable to have any vacation except during 
the winter holidays. Mr. and Mrs. Earl Hill have a sum- 
mer season at Hill’s Piano School, in the new Fenton 
Building. I have had occasion before, through the pages 
of Tue Musica Courier, to speak of these ‘accomplished 
teachers and corps of assistants. There is no better in- 
struction given in the State than in their beautiful studios 
Nor will one find anywhere a finer musical library than 
the Hills possess for the use of the students. I was very 
glad to meet Mrs. Elwell, from Portland, Me., who, not- 
withstanding the fact that she has studied in the Royal 
Hochschule in Berlin, and with leading teachers in 
Europe, finds that the Hill method is such a practical one 
that she returns often to Jamestown for points which are 
helpful to her as a teacher. With her, this season, have 
come three of her pupils, and some of the other young 
ladies have come from Tennessee. Mrs. Elwell is an ex- 
cellent musician, and gives notable pupil recitals. It 
speaks well for the Hills’ school that earnest students will 
forego a vacation for the sake of spending a profitable 
summer in this piano school. 

I heard one of the ensemble classes play. There were 
six pianos and twelve pianists. The composition studied 
(from orchestral score, with Mr. Hill conducting), was a 
symphonic suite of Tours. A menuette was the number 
practiced. The most interesting music to listen to was 
Beethoven's fifth symphony, splendidly played. It was as- 
tonishing what a volume of sound was produced and beau- 
tiful tone color, real orchestral effects. The ladies play 
with perfect unanimity. Mrs. Hill and Lillian Reed are 
accomplished performers. The mirrors and lights are so 
arranged that each pianist can see Mr. Hill as he wields his 
baton. The benefit of such drill is very great; not only 
does a pupil play with authority, but he or she acquires a 
distinct knowledge and love for classical music as inter- 
preted by symphony orchestras and knows every note when 
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he listens to the works played of famous composers. The 
pupils enjoy this drill so well that they meet two or three 
times a week, and do not care for a summer vacation. The 
Hills have also a large teachers’ class from distant places 
to have the benefit of their instruction. Before I left the 
ensemble class played for me most spiritedly the “Soldiers’ 
Chorus” from “Faust.” 
October. 


Pupils’ recitals are to be given in 


cs 


ee 


At St. Luke’s Episcopal Church, a very beautiful edifice, 

I heard K. F. Stopps, organist, and his vested choir of men 

and boys. There were some beautiful soprano voices. Two 

of the boys have voices of remarkable purity and sweet 
ness. Jamestown is a very musical city. 

VirGIntiA KEENE 


 €& 
The Chautauqua Assembly will end August 27. “The 
Daughter of Jairus” was the musical feature last Sunday 
Harry Vincent’s song cycle will be given this Thursday 


night V.K 








** Charmed to Cheers." 


Marie Hall, 


MID scenes of unparalleled enthusiasm 


A 


the eminent violinist, revisited Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
and broke all records at the Palace by the Sea 
Long before the concert commenced every seat in the 


vast building was sold and could have been twice over 


Following are some criticisms 


In the course of an extensive tour f ore Britai and Irela 
prior to a visit t America and the Continent, Marie Hall, the ta 
ented violinist, appeared at a concert in the Tynemouth Palace last 


evening, and added another t her many triumphs Large thougl 
the concert hall is at the Palace, and despite the fact that the 
prices were very considerably increased, there was only stan 
room btainable when the program was commenced, and 
was a most enthusiastic audience throughout Miss Hall figure 
three times during the evening, and each contribution ised 
hearers to a greater pitch of delight For taste in expression it 
was difficult to imagine anything more perfect than her ret 

of the work “Humoreske” (Dvorfik) The audience stood 

their feet, waved hats and handkerchiefs, and cheered the vi 

who, after bowing her acknowledgments three times, was gracious 
enough to grant an encore Shortly after ‘clock, when she 
appeared for the last time, the audience was loth to part wit! ‘ 


After the performance, crowds waited at the door to see her off 
her carriage, and at the Tynemouth Railway Statior thers we 
waiting to get a glimpse of her The Newcastle Journal Aug 
14 190s 

The Tynemouth Palace was crowded last night when Marie Ha 
the gifted violinist, made her appearance in the spacious building 
Long before the time advertised for the recital there was a rust 
for seats, and many persons had traveled from seme distance The 


Newcastle Chronicle 


violinist, at the Tym 


Marie Halli, the 


evening was the 


The 


mouth 


appearance of gifted 


Palace last occasion of a remarkable 


burst of enthusiasm 

Although the prices had been increased considerably for the 
event the spacious building was packed long before the concert 
commenced 

Miss Hall appeared three times in the program, and in al! played 
ten different pieces of music, which included the works of some 
eight composers 

Her hearers seemed insatiable, and she was repeatedly reca 
One number in particular—“Humoreske’ (Dvorfk) aroused thet 


to such a pitch of enthusiasm that they stood up, waved hats 


handkerchiefs and cheered 

After the entertainment hundreds waited to see her off, and at 
the railway station there was another admiring throng The North 
Mail 


Miss Hall will visit America October to March, 1905-6 








Paul Scheinpflug’s first orchestral work, “Friihlings- 


sturm,” will be performed in Bremen next October 


MEMORIZING. 


jie 
The Oid and the New Way. 


By A. J. Goopricn 
HE 


struggling with the old rote system of memoriz 
the that 


majority of music students seem still to be 


oblivious of there is an inh 


Yet an 


European teacher recently contributed a 


ing, fact 


nitely better way American disciple of a famous 


magazine artici« 


setting forth the method employed by that very eminent 





Carl in Manila. 





pedagogic There is evidently a total lack of logical sys 
tem in this “method,” for the disciple gave t test a 
main condition upon which succe t lure was based 
Ihe professor arbitrarily cal r any particular meast 
by number, as thus Begin at measure 78 If the 
tim could begin at the particular me e act ling 
the number mentioned he was supposed ave masters 
the method If he failed (:; nost prob blvw he would) ‘ 
was condemned t ntimue this slavish process ur 
every measure was known in its numerical order! ( 

axy method be more irra ! et piring Dh 
pupil might reasonably be expected beg t the 

ond subject the eimgang the nitermezzo. or the strelk 
because these terms refer to certain divisions and sub 
divisions, and therefore they appeal to his musicianship 
and intelligence All these detail feature re revealed 
in the analyses and their subsequent citation would serve 
us Viewpoints in a general survey of the movement | 
ther words, they appeal to the ginati nd to the 


understanding; whereas a number in music conveys no 


Suggestion and signifies nothing more than numerical ro 


been 


tation. Such illogical modes of procedure as have 


unless we are to 


described are not aids to memorizing 


understand by that word that the act of learning by mem 


ry consists in slavishly repeating certain phrases and 


until eventually find lodgement in the brain 


of the 


passages they 


rhis is termed “rote” memorizing, and it is one 


most irrational oductive processes to which the mind 


can be subjex ed | has always beet 1 tanure and ever 
w“ | be 

In attempting to solve this problem the writer realized 
that in order to memorize, or learn, a given composition 


we must first become familiar with the material of musi 


ind understand the pr means em 


na prac tical way 
} 


Th ipa 


exten 


and developing a 
Phis 


ipply scale 


ployed by the composer in ing 


notive unt it becomes a finished music structure 


practical command ability to 


and choral formulas (based, of course, upon theoretical 
knowledge) practical musicianship. It is the most 
egiected and the most important feature music study 
lay It is the mbinati key winch unlocks the mys 
teries to every piece of good musik Che new method for 
‘ ng based upor he ice that m order t 
i ny tor juickly and surely we must re 
reate a nsiderable p the musk The princes 
mca ‘ p ’ t ‘ equence Phese 
< ‘ | ! ! r ‘ r their variou 
Hart Ip ‘ ! d dulation alsu 
t c we le vd r alte the melody has been 
ed e pu uppos« t e harmonization 
bserving erely the particu accompaniment 
ed by ‘ { ‘ Usually here are certain 
lesig hord rmiulas included in the com 
p t < ! r pprehended the 
| | ced t execut ‘ without consult 
g the printed copy 
\ cale figures are referre to the key in which they 
ir und we t bsery t glance whether they be 
: minor hromat ' xed hen we read the first 
the last notes merely the thers follow as a natural 
eq mence 
| ipplying tl new method for memorizing, the author 
ploys different 1 le f presentation, according to the 
ide and cha é f fferent pupils. With those who 
eed auricular training (and these form the majority) the 
tives or phrases are di ted by means of a second piano 
he pupil then reproduces what was played by the teacher 
Afterward the pupil ntinue each motive up or down 
the case m be, diatonically or chromatically, according 
‘ mposer heme With advanced pupils it is fre 
t lesirable 1 j ril technical parlance the 
pa ges to | ce} luced Then the continua 
by meat { equence mver nm or transition 1 to 
fected explamed | ther mode t presentation 
emp tly in the texthook , motive is 
exhibited and the pug observes tl critically until it can 
he ed ina feature At first the pupil expected 
t lescribe the | und rhythmic pe iarities of the 
tive t me he " degree upon which it begins 
—_ hye she rd or mixed figure ind to what 
h in ¢ it ne The the motive is continued 
tural diator equence rdet pand dowt und finally 
ansposed t er key The harmony is also to be 
lded whe pract r The first motive f three notes is 
ted from Schubert nd the accompaniment to this con 
{ taking the motive inversely This forms a simple 
pecie f what the author calls recipr ui} counterpoint 
evice frequently en mitered in the mus f Beethoven 
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and other masters. Thus, in the finale to Beethoven’s op. 
26, the motive, E flat, C, F, A (down a third, up a fourth 
and down a sixth), is treated in this manner: Continuc 
‘downward in natural sequence order until it ends on the 
dominant—the key is A flat. That is simple enough. Then, 
by reading each couplet of the motive figures inversely, we 
will have the reciprocal counterpoint for the left hand 
exactly as the master wrote it. By re-creating the music 
in this way it becomes to that extent an individual posses- 
sion, and there is no probability that it will be forgotten. 

Almost every composition admits an easy solution by 
means of similar processes of involution. This is partic- 
.ularly true of high class music, because the greater the 
composer the. more symmetry, order and design we will 
find in his work. It is easier to analyze a Bach fugue or 
a Chopin nocturne than an operatic potpourri. In the latter 
there is no symmetrical design, no melodic or thematic 
development. Hence there is little that impresses itself 
upon the memory or appeals to one’s practical musicianship. 





What San Francisco Needs. 


(From the San Francisco Chrenicle.) 


AN FRANCISCO is in serious need of a permanent 
orchestra, and, in addition, a concert hall where the 
music loving public of the city may have an opportunity 
to hear symphony concerts to advantage.” So declares 
Mare A. Blumenberg, of New York, founder and editor fer 
twenty-six years past of Tue Musicat Courter, at pres- 
ent a guest at the Hote! St. Francis. Mr. Blumenberg, in 
company with Mrs. Blumenberg, who was a California girl 
before her marriage, is here on a vacation trip, and in 
cidentally, from his interest in California, is looking into 
musical conditions in San Francisco. 

“There is need for a permanent orchestra here,” he said, 
when seen at the St. Francis yesterday. “Cities in which 
the opportunity for the highest form of musical culture is 
gratified are those in which the permanent orchestra exists, 
because the permanent orchestra is the mouthpiece of the 
symphony as it should be played. 

“San Francisco has no permanent orchestra and no mu- 
sic hall in which music can be played satisfactorily. New 
York suffers from the same defect. The cities in this 
country that support permanent orchestras and in which 
concerts are held regularly during the season, with per- 
manent conductors who are constantly training these or- 
Boston, Philadelphia, Pittsburg, Cincinnati 
and Chicago. There are cities where efforts are being 
made to utilize the services of resident orchestral players 
for the purpose of giving a limited number of orchestral 
or symphony concerts during the season, but these are not 


chestras, are 


permanent 

“San Francisco should have a permanent orchestra and 
a suitable concert hall. It would have a wide influence on 
musical culture in San Francisco and all of the surround- 
ing towns. People would come from Sacramento, Stock- 
ton and San José to attend a Friday afternoon concert, 
and it would have a far reaching effect in elevating the 
musical tone of the community. The orchestra should be 
started, and should be supported, as are the permanent or- 
chestras in the East and Europe, by subscription and by 
the large public patronage they receive.” 








Severn's ‘‘ Sonata Talks."’ 
DMUND SEVERN’S “Sonata Taiks” will be resumed 
at the Severn Studios, 131 West Fifty-sixth street, 
There will be eight of them, 

The following works will 
Sonata, op. 47 (Kreutzer), 
Beethoven; 108, Brahms; trio, A 
minor, op. 64, Sinding; sonata, F major, op. 8, Grieg; 
sonata, A major, Franck; trio, B flat major, op: 29, d'Indy 
(first time); sonata, B major, Vrenls (first time); trio, 
1) minor, op. i10, Lefebvre (first time) 

It will be seen that the modern French school is strongly 
represented, Serious music students will find these affairs 
most interesting. Mrs. Edmund Severn, piano; Edmund 
Arthur Severn, cello, are the per- 


during the coming season. 
given fortnightly on Tuesdays 
be performed and analyzed: 
sonata, D minor, op 


Severn, violin, and 


tormers 

\rturo Vigna, the conductor of the Metropolitan Opera 
House, is on a trip through Russia and Finland. He will 
sail from Cherbourg October 18 per Kronpring Wilhelm, 
and is due in New York about October 25. September 3, 
Vigna is to conduct “La Tosca” at Helsingfors, the capi- 


tal of Finland. Mme. Aino Ackté will sing the title role. 


Grace von Studdiford was engaged last week to sing the 
leading part in “Lady Teazle,” the comic opera made fa- 


mous by Lillian Russell 


Willie Hess, the concertmaster of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, teturned from his European vacation last week. 
The Albert Hall concerts in Leipsic will not be resumed 


next season. 





Musical People. 


Oswego, N. ¥.—G. Fryatt Mountford, the new organist 
of Christ Church, gave an organ recital lately. 

Richfield Springs, N. Y. —Martha Miner, Frank Crox- 
ton and Reed Miller recently united in a concert here. 

Altooaa, Pa.—Marian Heylmn, a resident singer, who 
has studied in New York, was heard at a recital in Sem- 
inary Hall, a fortnight ago. In the program Miss Heylmn 
had the assistance of Mary Evans, pianist, and Grace 
Furey McMurtrie, reader. 

Binghamton, N. Y.—Music lovers in this vicinity as- 
sembled in large numbers at the Amity Opera House at 
the concert arranged by Ada J. Smith and Nicola Thomas. 
The program was by Helen Thomas, Eleanor C. Schmidt, 
Fthel Helene Hunting, J. D. Dunlop, Mabel A. Ronke 
and a chorus of young ladies. 

Middletown, N. Y.—One of the best musical events of 
the summer was the organ concert at the Presbyterian 
Church by William W. Whiddit and Howard Dayton. The 
assisting vocalists were Mrs. Arthur Decker, soprano, and 
Miss Fuller, contralto. 

Lafayette, Ind.—Members of the summer music class 
at the Lafayette School appeared at concerts at the close 
of the term. The following named appeared on the after- 
noon of August 9: Martha Slayback, Loretta Hurley, 
Helen Felix, Marvin Tharp, Alice Cavinaugh, William 
McDonald, Ethel Felix, Edith Steffen, Paul Heinmiller, 
Maude Kalberer, Mary Minton, Hazel Prass, Marjorie 
Clark, Ruth Jamison, Helen Beemer, Louise Prass, Ger 
trude Ohlsen, Erma Slayback, Ruth Vinanda, Reah Seney, 
Olivia Fogg, Alta Seney, Addie Fox and Hazel McKinley 

Youngstown, Ohto.—Mrs. Huldah Thorn and Mrs. J. 
E. Rhoads gave a musicale recently in honor of their cou- 
sin Catherine Hill of Toledo. Vocal, piano, violin, and en- 
semble numbers were given by Harriett Worrall, Herman 
C. Ritter, Belle Montgomery, Marjorie Price, Lola Gibson, 
and Erma Gibson. 

Rochester, N. Y.—W. Ray Burroughs of Ogdensburg 
gave an organ recital at St. Luke’s Church. The assisting 
vocalists were Mary A. Gretton, of Brockport, and Mrs 
Farnsworth, of Holley. 

Jamestown, N. Y.—One of the early August events was 
the musicale by Lola Grimes, assisted by eighteen of her 
resident pupils. 

Middletown, N. ¥Y.—The cantata “Ruth” was sung a fort- 
night ago by the choir of the Otisville Presbyterian 
Church. Ethel Haywood and Mr. Wheat were the soloists. 
Nellie G. Robbins was at the piano. John Baxter was 
musical director. 

Stamford, N. Y.—Rose Elise Schoverling, soprano, and 
Irma Frederica Brion, contralto, both members of Ply- 
mouth Church choir, Brooklyn, assisted at the concert 
at the Rexmere, in Churchill Park, by the Vendome Or- 
chestra. Enos Johnson was the musical director. 

Bath, Me.—Brenda Frances Emery, a favorite Maine 
singer, was heard at a recital in Music Hall. The assisting 
artists were Dr. Charles Edward Taylor, tenor, and John 





Seaman Garns, baritone and reader, both of Boston, and 
Jessie Owen Berry, accompanist. 

Oswego, N. Y.—Ernest Douglas, of Boston, gave the 
opening recital on the new organ at Grace Church not long 
ago. Mr. Douglas had the assistance of Edwin H. Walker 
of Rochester, Miss Marsh of Ithaca, Birney B. Petigrue 
of Oswego, and the Amphion Quartet. 

Biaghamton, N. Y.—Belle Hart, a popular violinist 
from Cleveland, Ohio, is visiting Binghamton as the guest 
of the Misses Watson, of Front street. Miss Hart will be 
heard at a recital here before returning to her home. 

Trentoa, N.J.—Ella Roth's pupils assisted their teacher 
at a recent musicale at the home of Miss Roth’s parents 
in Pennington, near Trenton. Solo and piano duets were 
performed as follows: Piano duo, Grace E. Hunt and 
Ella Roth; piano solo, Master Taylor O. Cook; piano duo, 
Helen G. Hunt and Ella Roth; recitation, Grace M. Cress- 
ler; piano solo, Grace E. Hunt; piano duo, Grace M. Cress- 
ler and Ella Roth; piano solo, Helen F. Hunt; piano duo, 
Master Taylor O. Cook and Ella Roth; piano solo, Grace 
M. Cressler; piano solo, Ella Roth. 

Galesburg, lil.—Pupils of Mrs, W. J. Tyner, who had 
studied throughout the summer term, gave a recital at 
Mrs. Tyner’s residence, 161 W. South street. The follow- 
ing pianists played: William Chalmers, Alma Ranick, 
Irene Keegan, Ethel Southworth, Miss Rittenhouse, Vera 
Rarick, Lily Lewison, Florence Irwin, Edith Christiansen, 
Pauline Balz, Miss McCoy, Winnifred Weir, Miss Taylor, 
Mrs. Carver, Belle Bainbridge, Regina Keefe and Mrs 
Rarick. 








Isidore de Lara is writing a new opera, “The Nile.” 
Basle is soon to have a new opera house at a cost of 


$300,000. 
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An Afternoon with Verdi, 
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AA Short Talk on 
“Voice Placing.’’ 








Talks on Voice 
In the first 


HIS is the third of a series of “Short 
Mastery” that I have given this season 
1 dealt particularly with the possibilities of vocal develop 
ment under scientific voice training—possibilities that are 
not dreamed of by the average singer or singing teacher 
who holds that a good voice is always a “gift.” In the 
second talk I pointed out some errors in the usual “voice 
culture,” with special emphasis upon the nonsense that 
proper singing is mainly a question of the breath, as many 
teachers would have us believe. Tonight I am going to say 
something about the different kinds of voices—bass, bari 
tone, tenor, contralto, mezzo-soprano and soprano—the why 
and wherefore of their existence, together with something 
about how to control the pose or focus of tones; matters 
which are comprehended under the term “Voice Placing.” 
Voice placing means, in the first place, training a singer 
to produce his or her tones throughout the compass in one 
positive, dependable way; so that whether the “placing” be 
good or bad, the singer has control, at least, of whatever 
voice he or she may possess and can produce it when 
wanted 
All vocal tone is due to the vibration of the vocal liga 
ments in varying lengths, breadths, thicknesses and ten 
the motive power being a current of air from the 


sions; 


lungs. There are three ways of altering the pitch of tones 


produced by strings; we can lengthen or shorten the 
string; we can increase or diminish its weight and thick 


Now, al 
though the human larynx belongs to the reed class of 


ness; we can increase or diminish its tension 


musical instruments and is not properly a string instru 
ment, Nature makes use of these three ways in altering 
the rate of vibration of the vocal ligaments, in order to 


reed for all the h 


utilize one different pitches, from the 
lowest tone to the highest 


Right here is where vocal 
registers come in 
Of course, | know that many singing teachers deny the 


existence of registers; but I want to say that in doing so 
they only exhibit their own ignorance of obvious physio 
logic 


ments 


lacts 


They might as well say that the vocal liga 


don't exist. Let any one who really wants th 
truth on the matter learn to use the 
look at the 


will see that in producing the low tones the vocal liga 


laryngoscope and 
vocal ligaments of say, a contralto, and 

ments are thick and relaxed and vibrate across the whol 
width; in the medium tones the vocal ligaments vibrate 
only along their inner edges and look thinner; in the 
upper tones the vocal ligaments vibrate in only half their 
Now 


ridiculous and 


length, just like shortening a string on a violin 


these changes mean registers and it is 
childish to say that they don’t exist. They cannot only 
be seen but are heard in all voices except those in which 
the blending between the registers is perfect It is part 
of the work of proper voice placing to secure this perfect 
blending by training where it doesn’t exist naturally, and 
this can only be done by a thorough and complete under 
standing of registration—not by its denial 

The matter of breathing is simple enough; any novice 
can teach this, for it is an easily understandable muscular 
process. In any event, the lungs are merely the bellows 
which furnish the current of air to make the vocal liga- 
ments vibrate; and beyond this—or whether a singer 
breathes with the lower chest or with the chest high— 
breathing has nothing to do with voice placing. The ideas 
that breathing exercises are the formation of the singer's 
art, and that anyone who knows how to breathe can sing, 
have been promulgated by those whom I fear have little else 
than breathing exercise to teach; but I want to say that it 
takes more than a well developed breathing apparatus to 
make a singer! 

In the work of voice placing, then, the first thing that 
ought to be considered is the actual making of the tone it 
self, i. e, the way the vocal ligaments vibrate—whether in 
the “chest,” “medium” or “head” voice, and where these 
changes occur. I refer to the registers by these names be- 
cause they are in common use where registration is ad- 
mitted at all, but in reality there are two chest registers, 
two medium registers and two or more head registers, and 
a more convenient way of speaking of them is by number 
first, second, third, fourth, fifth, sixth register, &c 

The thing a singer must know, if he or she is to be a 
scientific singer and not a hit or miss one, is where these 
registers begin and end, in order, first, that there shall be 
no forcing of one register beyond its limit into the region 
where another should be used, and, second, that the com 
pass of the voice may be extended up or down to include 
tones that the singer did not possess before. 

For instance, how does a high soprano differ from a 





mezzo soprano? Through the possession of the two 


head registers, the hith and sixth 
How does a contralto differ from 
Mainly 


chest registers, the first and second, to produce her low 


with which she pro 
duces her high tones 


a mezzo soprano? because she uses the two 


tones. Many people have believed heretofore that these 


diffrences in voices were just happenings, not to be ex 


plained—one of Nature’s mysteries, so speak; but it is 


the work of the scientist to unravel Nature's mysteries 


and [ say to you that the reason a mezzo soprano does 


not sing high enough to make a true soprano or low 


enough to make a respectable contralto because she 


uses only the two medium registers, the third and fourth 


and the lower part of one of the head registers, the filth 


Of course, as long as she believes that the Almighty 


gave her just this much voice and no more, she will con 


tinue to sing in this way instead of making the proper us« 


of all the registers that every woman with a normal throat 


can use if she will learn how 


My point of attack in elucidating this matter of regis 


tration is the mezzo Now, mark you! | 


soprano voice 


have never said that the mezzo soprano voice does not 


exist, though I have been quoted as saying so. In my 
lecture before the Music Teachers’ National Associatio 

at its twenty-fifth annual convention, held at Asheville 
N. C., I made a statement which I have reproduced in my 
circular and which has been much criticized. 1 will read 
this extract to you. “I want to say that scientific voice 
training has no place for the mezzo soprano voice lo 


call oneseli a mezzo‘soprano is a confession of failure t 
produce the legitimate upper tones of the soprano voice 
or the lower tones of the contralto rang The re 
quently beautiful quality of the socalled mezzo may b 
carried either above or below the limits supposed to bx 
fixed by Nature, if the singer will learn how to do 

Now, I mean by this, that to anyone w realizes the 
possibilities of vocal development under scientific voice 
training, there is no excuse tor the existence ia mites 
voice like a mezzo soprano; and so scientif voice trai 


ing has no place for 


rhe analogue of the soprano voice in the female is the 


tenor voice mn the male It has often been asked why there 
are so few good tenors as compared to the number of bari 
tones Ihe explanation is to be found in an understanding 


of this question of vocal registers. What is the essential 


difference between a high tenor and a baritone, or that 
lighter class of high baritone, viz., the second tenor? Jean 
de Reszké has given a practical demonstration of the differ 
ence by developing to order that upper register upon the 
possession of which the true tenor voice depends. The up 
per register of the tenor voice is the lower medium register 
of the soprano and contralto voices—that is, the third regis 
ter. Now, in boyhood every male possesses this register, 
and the true tenor of later years is he who has retained the 


action and control of those muscles which throw the vocal 
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ligaments into this third vibrating position, Jean de Reszk« 


teacher understood this matter of registration, for under 


his instruction De Reszké developed the muscles which 


cause the vocal ligaments to vibrate in the third position or 
register; and so he became a tenor because he had acquired 


years he 


a whole new series of upper tones. In previous 





had sung baritone, because he was using only the first and 
second registers of his voice 

\ bass or baritone, then, makes use ny ec tw 
ower registers—the first and second: the truc mah tev 
ises the se ond ind third registers ad requer \ 
part of the first register for his lowest t é 
ond” tenor uses the first and second regist« b re< 
up the second register to produce | ighest \ 
A or B flat—with obvior ff and lent ! 
break The true contralto must u ti ef t 
ond, third and fourth registers. and ‘ nes a hich G 
and A easily—which every contralto can and ought »a 

she uses the fifth register e me prat ought 
either to learn to use the first and second regist pro} 
erly and become a contralt else eve 1 I f ina 
sixth registers and become a tru opra 1 hn pr 
use the « nd ree i l ! ] 

t cir very “ es) he ! i 
ters ind some use the xth register r even hig 

At my first lecture t! AsOn al t pr u 
] demor strated belore the udiet | 
whom sang from the F below the af? the | I 

prano | gh ( another ror the hye “ he taf 
the G above praf high ¢ 1 lw 
middle C t e ( : 

oprano high ¢ All my contralt 1 g at 

igh A most of them Ingh ( ind vy a bt flat i) 
below the staff with a solid, heavy ton | 

ny tenors can sing the high ( 

gh F, my baritones to G or gher 

he resu prope e placing 

eg tor 

rhe next thing to be considered after registrat the 
‘pose” or “focus” of the tones produced At i 
sung in the proper register but be not far enough forward 
or too shallow in quality, or too deep or guttural; or a hu 
dred and one other things which must be ret hed 
brought under the singer's control lhe most meanmelk 
directions are sometimes given by teacher n trying to get 
their pupils to do something different with their | 
they don't know exactly what! They will tell the p 
to “bring the tone forward” without telling them what { 


jo to bring the tone forward; or they 


some pet expression which they hope will app« 

singer's consciousne even if it doesn't explair For 

stance, they will tell the pupil to “think of the t 

ge Tax sed about a foot in front of the moutl A, 

Imagine there is a little bird flying over your ] 
re trving t lite off | rt 

singing through a piece of garden hose, with the 

for a ‘closed’ tone and the nozzle off for an oper tone 

Then, sometimes, teachers w make e of ich expre 
us, “I want a tone like a rubber b The ¢ 

must be as smooth from beginning to end as th ead pe 

< Nasal resonance has been brought forward pr 

nently in recent years, the pupil's attention being nstant 

directed to the nose a solving many problem { voice 

placing. Now, I am prepared, a 1 told y n my f 
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Few will 
range and ¢ 
calla. —London Daily News 
Wellington possesses a perfect vocal instrument of exquisite qua 

ity. and although her phenomenal range and the bell like tones of the upper 

, register are superb, she leaves nothing to be wished for in her beautifu 
mellow lower tones.—London Daily Standard 

Her musical interpretations and purity of tone entitled | 

to the consideration which her audience accorded hex —London Eche 

With a phenomenal range and an organ of great power, Mme 

ton possesses a birdlike perfection of technic which enthralls her 
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R. E. JOHNSTON, Manager, 
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forget Mme. Wellington; «@ dramatic soprano of 
wer. She created a sentation and was favored with many re 
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this gifted artist 
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to prove that except for the nasal consonants m and n, the 
nose has absolutely nothing to do with singing, for the 
nasal cavities may be filled with water and the voice be not 
altered in the very slightest. Then we hear such expres- 
sions as “lip tones,” meaning that the tones are to be fo- 
cussed by the lips. In the effort to do this the pupils 
mouth badly, neither their teacher nor they ever having 
realized that tones are posed or focussed before they get 
to the lips, and not with them. 

This sort of instruction is anything but exact or sct- 
entific, It is not sufficient to tell a pupil to bring his 
tones, forward, unless you tell him what to do to bring his 
tones forward. The age demands definiteness, exactness 
in voice placing as in everything else; and it is the duty 
of the teacher to give some positive direction which, if 
obeyed, will bring the tone forward so that it can't stay 
back, Now there is just one exact way of controlling 
tone pose, and that is by understanding how to use vowel 
shadings. The matter can be reduced to an exact system 
so that a singer is able to get a definite pose of tone by 
singing a definite vowel shading. I am going to tell you 
what apparently very few teachers or singers realize, viz., 
that with the exception of the hum, every time you sing 
at all—any kind of a tone—you sing a vowel of some kind; 
you can't sing any tone without singing a vowel. The 
vowel is the mould into which the tone is cast. Study, 
therefore, the position of the tone when singing a par- 
ticular vowel shading and you have the key to the man- 
agement of tone focus. The focus of the tone is abso- 
lutely bound up with the shading of the vowel sung; and 
every singer fulfills this law even though he denies all 
knowledge of it. An understanding of the matter, how- 
ever, gives a singer a command of tone pose which can 
be gained in no other way, and which makes of him a 
scientific singer instead of an ignorant one. 

The singers I present at these recitals show vocal de 
velopment and control in varying degrees; but they have 
all overcome some difficulty or removed some defect or 
limitation which | do assert most positively could not have 
been done in any way except according to the principles | 
enunciate. Other teachers can learn these principles and 
get as good results as anyone else; [ claim no necessary 
monopoly of vocal truths and I make no secret of them; 
they are for all who care to learn them. But they have 
first got to learn them, and this I find many teachers are 
very loath to do, preferring to deny the existence of any- 
thing they don’t understand and being content to put in 
the time on breathing exercises, teaching some routine 
“method” where every pupil gets the same exercises, 
whether something different is needed or not; or merely 
“coaching” their pupils in ballad, oratorio and opera. 

Further, | want to say that the test of a teacher's ability 
lies not only in the singing of his pupils at a concert of 
this kind, but should be sought by inquiring into their con- 
dition when they came to him. When a teacher becomes 
prominent it is an easy matter to get pupils with good 
voices, train them in a few songs and present them as 
products of some particular “method”; but the question is, 
What changes for the better have we wrought by our in- 
struction ? 

Finally, there can be but one successful method of voice 
training, and that is, to give to each pupil just the exercises 
needed to overcome his or her particular difficulty, defect 
or limitation; and the ability to do this can be gained only 
through a study of the laws of physiology and acoustics 
as related to singing, B. Frank Watters, Ja. M. D, 

Puiwapecenia, Pa. 

{Dr. Walters’ paper was read at Griffith Hall, Philadel- 





phia, at the annual May song recital,] 
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Mr. Bispham’s Statement. 


Hiks statement prepared by Mr. Bispham was sent out 
by his lawyers, Page & Page, whose offices are in the 
West End Trust Building. It was as follows: 

Upon my arrival in America from England last Satur- 
day I was confronted by a variety of statements in the 
public papers bearing upon my private affairs, all of which 
have arisen primarily out of the unfortunate loss of a 
suit for divorce which I felt obliged to bring in London 
two years ago, and which, in turn, have given rise to 
articles launched against me from various quarters during 
my recent absence in Europe. 

Feeling that the silence | have hitherto maintained in 
the face of many false and scandalous statements may be 
construed to my further disadvantage, and as a sign of 
weakness rather than of the dignity I have striven to up- 
hold both in my private and in my professional life, I am 
constrained to issue a positive denial of any and all impu- 
tations which have reflected upon my character as a man 
and as a father. 

I desire particularly to deny that I have at any time or 
place repudiated the legitimacy of my son; that I have 
failed to provide as well as lay in my power for the proper 
wants of my family; that the question of religious belief 
has influenced me in any legal action I have hitherto 
taken; that I ever acted cruelly toward any animal; that 
there was ever the slightest ground for the assertion that 
any lady’s name has figured as connected with my own 
in the divorce proceedings alluded to, or that, as has been 
stated, any counter charges were then made against me. 

It is, however, the misfortune of those whose calling 
leads them before the public to be the objects in their 
private life of an unhealthy curiosity. To this I am, per- 
force, resigned as long as my professional or personal 
reputation is not endangered, but I feel strongly that in 
this instance the bounds of patience have been over- 
stepped, and I would request the press of America, which 
I have heartily to thank for its encouragement and sup- 
port through many years of hard work, to desist in future 
from discussing my domestic affairs, and to consider the 
incident closed. Davin S. BisPHAM. 


PHILADELPHIA, August 23, 1908. 


Arthur aidiinain in Steckhotm. 


HE press of the Swedish capital commented on Arthur 
Hartmann’s first appearance in that city as follows: 
The concert of Arthur Hartmann and Ernesto Consolo last even- 
ing in the great hall of the Royal Academy of Music was a perfect 
success. The two artists, till now quite unknown here, evinced 
such a high artistic perfection and true ical compreh 
that it would not be exaggeration to say that their performance be- 
longs to the best we have heard in this line during the last few 
years. To judge from the warm and loud applause last evening, 
a second concert will surely be met with great sympathy. We hope 
the name of Beethoven will not then be omitted from the program. 
It was clear to us from the very first that Mr. Hartmann is a 
most talented violin virtuoso. His second number was the D minor 
concerto for violin by Vieuxtemps, no doubt eagerly expected by 
many of the audience. This was a good opportunity of studying the 
skill of the artist and as regards his technic he certainly stands 
on the very height. Mr. Hartmann excels in clearness of tone of 
eminent sweetness and elegant management of the bow, such as 
is not met with every day. The audence followed the concert en- 
raptured with enthusiasm. At times there was such a peculiarly 
charming expression that one could not help being moved by it.— 
Stockholms Tidningen. 





The concert that was yesterday given in the great hall of the 
Royal Academy of Music by two artists, before unknown to our 
musical world, the violin virtuoso Arthur Hartmann and the pianist 
Ernesto Consolo, turned out to be one of the most valuable musi- 
cal entertainments of the season, 

Both performers proved to be excellent artists of equal quality 
and their work showed much perfect training, serious artistical 
work and great talent. These good qualities, combined with unaf- 
fected and winning manners, were bound to carry away the well 
filled house. 

The program only contained four numbers, of which Brahms’ D 
minor sonata for violin and piano was the first. Scarcely ever the 
great poetical beauty of this composition has been rendered with 


such power as yesterday evening, which resulted from the perfect 
harmony and artistic talent of the players. 

The third number consisted of Vieuxtemps’ violin concerto in 
D minor. The musical core of this piece is rather superficial, but it 
gave an artist of Mr. Hartmann’s standing many opportunities to 
show his excellent technic. Such feeling, combined with perfect 
harmony, is very rare, indeed, among artists. Mr. Hartmann ‘had 
to give an encore, for which he chose a piece with sad Slavonic 

y. 

For the final number, the well known G major sonata for violin 
and piano by Grieg (op. 13) was chosen, which the audience 
greeted with loud applause, so that the artists found themselves 
obliged to repeat the finale.—Post-och Inrikes Tidningar, Saturday, 
January 28, 1905. 





Last evening the violin virtuoso Arthur Hartmann and the pian- 
ist Ernesto Consolo gave a concert in the great hall of the Royal 
Academy of Music, to which they had attracted a pretty full 
house. The program of the evening was exquisite. Mr. Hartmann 
made the impression of a genuine artist; he mastered a full tone 
and showed a god technic. However, his selections, the D minor 
sonata by Vieuxtemps, for instance, gave the impression that it did 
not show conclusively what his technic is capable of. In spite of 
some minor points his performance ‘seemed to be perfectly timed 
and finished. The violin parts of the lovely D minor sonata by 
Brahms he played very beautifully, at intervals perhaps rather too 
discreetly.—Vart Land, Saturday, January 28, 190s. 





To say the least of it, the idea of putting these two artists to- 
gether was a very lucky one. The fact is that Mr. Consolo as pi 
anist is well versed in Mr. Hartmann's peculiarities, so that a good 
ensemble resulted from this combination. 

Mr. Hartmann is an admirable violinist, his technic is sure and 
eminent, and his tone is powerful. At some passages of Grieg’s 
sonata and Vieuxtemps’ D minor concerto he showed fine senti 
ments. The entire concert wass a great success.—Stockholms Bla- 
det, Saturday, January 28, 190s. 








Mark Hambourg in London. 
HE following criticisms are reproduced from London 
newspapers : 

Mr. Hambourg has done one extraordinary thing in his life; that 
is, he has more than realized the promise of his youth. Once he 
was a prodigy; now he is an accomplished artist He gave a piano 
recital at Queen’s Hall two or three days ago which proved how 
mature and ripe a player he has now become Schubert's fantasia 
in C major is by no means an ezsy work to give to the public in 
order to prove its real excellence; yet Mr. Hambourg accomplished 
this feat with what seemed so incredible a facility that one would 
never have guessed that which was obviously the truth, that he 
had reduced all obscurity into a final simplicity.—London Sketch 


One may differ from Mr. Hambourg’s readings of Beethoven, and 
quarrel with his Chopin, but as a performer of contemporary music 
he is unsurpassable, for he is the incarnation of the music spirit 
of today. A great artist, all he plays is stamped with his own 
poetic individuality and a very rich and original temperament. For 
those who do not like the classical masters, a la Mark Hambourg, 
there are plenty of less interesting pianists who serve them up with 
less richly flavored sauces.—London Clarion 

Mark Hambourg’s fervent admirers thronged the Queen's Hall 
on May 20, when he gave what was announced as his only recital 
this season.—London Musical News. 


Buchhalter te Resume Teaching. 
IMON BUCHHALTER, the pianist and teacher, will 


reopen his new studio at 647 Madison avenue, be 
tween Fifty-ninth and Sixtieth streets, September 1. Mr 
Buchhalter has received a number of applications from 
new pupils, and his classses of last season will also resume 
their lessons next week. Mr. Buchhalter and his family 
passed the summer on the Connecticut shore 


At his Berlin Philharmonic concerts next season Nikisch 
will produce the following novelties: “Sinfonietta,” by 
Reger; “Am Thuner See,” symphonic fantaisie, by 
Draeseke, and a symphony by Scriabine. 
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and Vietor Herbert Orchestra Tours. 


Sole Direction FITZHUGH W. HAENSEL, St. James Building, NEW YORK. 
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MARIE HALL 


THE EMINENT ENGLISH VIOLINIST 
Holds with Paderewski the English record for phenomenal receipts and success. 


In America, Nov. to March, 1905-6. direction HENRY WOLFSOHN, New York 













London Times says: “Mer art the crewntng touch of 
gentus.”’ ; 





<<, 


London Times says: “Marie Hall again touched on the 
poles of her instrument's possibilities with magnificent author- 
ity and magnificent powers. Her playing of ‘Bach's Con- 
certo in E” and Corelli's ‘La Folia’ was as admirable as a 
blameless technic, unalloyed purity of tone, fine taste and 
sympathy could make it.” 
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CHIcact August 26, 1905 
von Fie 


Berlin 


HE 
litz, 
and now a member of the Chicago Musical Col 


distinguished composer, Alexander 


late of the Stern Conservatory m 


lege faculty, arrived in Chicago Thursday even 
ing, August 24 
by his nephew, 


Mr. Von Fielitz was accompanied 


Johannis Hamscher, who will remain in 


America for a year. As if in celebration of the coming, and 
by way of being u/tra in the amenities, a freight train wreck 
“held” the of Mr. Von 
Fielitz’s train had to be pulled around past the stock yards 
to get to the Polk street depot 
headed by Dr. Ziegfeld and 


was in south part the city and 


A large delegation of the 


college faculty, Arthur Speed, 


was at the station to welcome the men, and the party 
went immediately to a café and spent an hour rejoicing 
with the guests 

Though Mr. Von Fielitz has been considerably, even 
widely, known over America through his compositions, 
the following brief notes of his career are presented for 
the information of readers They are from the Paris 


Revue Musicale: 
‘Alexander von Fielitz was born in Leipsic, 
1860 Berlin and 
latter of 
had 


sacred 


December 
28, Dresden, 
the 
still 


He has lived principally in 


the study music while 


the 


city commencing 


very young. In his early years he satisfac 


tion of seeing his first compositions choruses and 


orchestral works—produced with success in Dresden 
After acting as director in Ziirich and Luebeck he was 
called to Leipsic to fill a similar position, and here he 


resigned his position 
He 
his 


gained Later he 
to go Italy, 
settled the 
beautiful works were composed 

Mr 


gan his career as conductor in Ziirich; 


great prominence 


he remained three then 


of 


to where 


on 


years 
of 


island Capri, where many most 


Von Fielitz studied conducting in Dresden and be 
held a similar posi 
had to 
the 


but 


and next in Leipsic, when he 
health Next he 
Theater des Westens in 


tion later in Luebeck 


give 
conductor's post at the 


up on account of his assumed 


serlin, 
Conserva 


resigned to take the directorship of the Stern 


tory Luebeck 


Sol, 


His opera, “Vendetta,” 
“Das Stille Dorf” in Hamburg, 
=e <& 


Liitschg was a fellow 


was given im m 


and 1900 
Waldemar 
Fielitz on the 
New York 


\ on 
remained 
Mr 


mstructor 


passenger with 
steamer Grosser Kurfirst, but 


with 


he 


in for a few days’ visit friends 


Litsch will be in Chicago to begin his work 


as 


at the Chicago Musical College, September 11, but with the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra he will make his American 
debut there as pianist, October 20 and 21. He will doubt 
less appear in Chicago under the college auspices soon 
after the above debut. Judging from the remarkable col 
lection of criticisms which come in advance he should 
show some sensational work. He was born in St. Peters 
burg in 1877 and made his Berlin debut in 1896, since 
which time his standing as an artist has been unquestioned 


The following are brief extractss from the volumes that 


have been written about him 

After hearing his performance of the Kreisieriana I am free 
admit that I have never heard this enormously difficult work playe« 
im &@ manner so complete in every particular 77? Ee eee 
who can so vitalize this poetry that every listener is held entranced 


beneath the message of beauty it contains, has within his soul some 


thing of the Schumann spirit itself Allgemeine Musik-Zeitung 
Berlin 

The aria from the F sharp minor sonata (Schumann) I do 
recall having ever heard given with such absolute beauty and su 
transcendent purely spiritual expressior Neueste Nachrichten 
Berlin 

All who would know what it is to approach an art work w 
reverence, and how to compel others to be reverent——let all such ¢ 
to Waldemar Liitschg and learn Lokal Anzeciger, Berlis 

The concert giver was able to breathe the warm breath of life 
the deep, mystic poetry of this (Kreisleriana) great work ‘ne 
mania, Berlin 

True affection and absolutely unselfish devotion to a lofty art 
task were disclosed in his playing Tigliche Rundsechau, Be 

He could dazzle with his brilliant technic He prefers the 
vestal flame of pure artistic achievement © nag ce rhe true lover 
of music are grateful to him for this—Deutsche Zeitung, Berlin 
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The Bush Temple Conservatory establishing a 
school in the Fine Arts Building to accommodate tl 
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HELENE VAN SCHOICK, 
SOPRANO. 


Concert, Recital, Oratorio. 
STUDIO: FINE ARTS BUILDING, 624. 





HOWARD WELLS, 


Fine Arts Building, 


MARY WOOD CHASE, 


CONCERT PIANIST, 


Hyde Park Hotel, CHICAGO. 
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idly increasing patronage and for the benefit of students 
living on the South Side. The entire school will be repre 
sented in the new branch, the instructors holding lessons 
and classes there a few hours each week. The business 
affairs, however, will be conducted entirely at the main 
school in Bush Temple, Clark street and Chicago avenue 

Among the important preparations for the coming season 
at the conservatory is a recital by the distinguished pianist, 
Harold von Mickwitz, who has lately arrived at the con 
servatory. This recital, to be given early in October, will 
be the first Chicago appearance of the artist 

St ee 


‘- ce 


Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler, who is spending her vacation 
in Austria in company with Mr. Zeisler, will reach Chicago, 
on her return, September 10, and be ready for the opening 
of the new teaching season on the day following 

GE 


- 


Jay C. Freeman, who is in charge of the violins for the 
music house of Lyon & Healy, has recently returned from 
one of the European pilgrimages which he has been making 
for the firm nearly every other year since 1890. On these 
numerous tours, which have been given largely to assem- 
bling the old violins that have distinguished the Lyon & 
Healy collection, Mr. Freeman has found it more difficult 
each year to obtain useful specimens from the hands of the 
Italian makers of the sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. The ever increasing popularity of the violin as 
an instrument of expression, has made it evident that mod- 
‘ern makers would have to be much depended upon hence 
forth. The problem to be solved by a firm which has ob 
tained a reputation for the excellence of old master works 
in its collection has been to find, if possible, some present 
day luthier who is approximating the tonal qualities which 
have distinguished the Italian violins above all other 

schools. This matter has been under consideration for the 
past four or five years, and the result of these years’ quest 
is being announced this season by Lyon & Healy, who have 


obtained the entire output of Leandro Bisiach, of Cremona, 
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and large concessions from other makers in Italy and 
Southern France. Mr. Freeman's confidence in the skill of 
Signor Bisiach leads him to say that he is “worthy to bear 
the honorable distinction of being, today, the greatest living 
maker of violins.” 

Bisiach has the instincts of the real artist and his proc- 
esses are so painstaking as to require four or five years 
with a violin from beginning to completion. The instru 
ments are left some years in the white before the varnish is 
applied. 

Mr. Freeman thinks that the influences which created the 
first masterpieces—the Italian wood, the Italian climate 
and Italian varnish—are as potent now as at any time these 
two or three centuries. 

rhe winning of the Rubinstein prize by Wilhelm Back- 
haus, mentioned last week on the editorial page of THe 
Musicat Courter, is a triumph of the milk fed as against 
the beer and wine fed pianists Jackhaus was born in 
Leipsic about 1884, and there in the conservatory received 
his first few years’ piano instruction under Alois Recken- 
dorf. Reckendorf advised the child to drink milk and 
take exercise. The lad’s instruction in musical theory was 
carried along so thoroughly that at about the age of twelve, 
when he played the Mendelssohn G minor concerto with 
sc able to read and 


the conservatory orchestra, he was al 
transpose at sight difficult manuscript scores in all the 
clefs After leaving Leipsic he went to D’ Albert 


co wee 


_ Ss 
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Channing Ellery’s Italian band of fifty-five men, under 
the direction of Francesco Ferullo, is playing the last week 
of a long season at the Coliseum Garden, Wabash avenue 
and Fourteenth street. Ferullo was an oboe player, gradu- 
ate from the conservatory at Naples. As director he is 
spectacular “to beat the band,” as one would say exactly; 
but there is no doubt about his talent. He gets his men 
to play sustained movements with the intensity of demons, 
and he is a good program maker. The band leaves Chi- 


cago for a season at the Portland Exposition, after which 
comes an all winter engagement at Los Angeles 
= 

Alice Prince Miller, an American vocalist just returned 
from Paris; Bertha Smith-Titus and Mabel Sharp-Her 
dien are additions to the vocal faculty of the Chicago 
Musical College. Ida Belle Field and Ethel Post are new 
teachers in the piano department of the college, and the 
cello instruction is in charge this year of Franz Wagner 

Grace Hawkins, of Joliet, Ill., has been engaged to take 
charge of the instruction in organ and musical theory at 
Doane College, Crete, Neb. She has studied organ for 
the past two years in Chicago 

Mary Coffin, of St. Paul, Minn., has gone to Vermillion, 
S. Dak., after a year spent at vocal study in Chicago. She 
assumes the directorship of the vocal department of the 
University School of Music there 

John J. Hattstaedt, director of the American Conserva- 
tory, and Mr. and Mrs. Karleton Hackett, of the same 
returned August 31 from Charlevoix, Mich., where they 
spent vacation 

Frederick Bruegger has returned to his vocal studios in 
the Fine Arts Building after a vacation spent at Manitou 
and other Colorado points 

Mrs. O. L. Fox, of the Chicago Musical College, has 
returned to the city after many weeks’ vacation spent im 
Colorado, California and Oregon. 

George Riecks, of Springfield, Ill, a talented young 
pianist, who has studied for some years with Mrs. Charles 
J. Peterson, has just arrived in Chicago to coitinue his 
studies under Jeannette Durno-Collins. 


IRENE ARMSTRONG FUNK 


Pupltt of JBAN de RESZKE. 
ADDRESS: 


Chicago Bureau-Agency of Music, Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago, or Bloomington, ili. 
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Mus ANNE SHAW FAULKNER, .. - * 


Exclusive direction, season 1905-1906: ARNOLD DOLMETSCH, 
“ Music of the Olden Time"; 8. COLERIDGE-TAYLOR, composer and 
conductor, ALEXANDER VON FIELITZ, composer recitals; Western 


agents for the Ben Greet Players 
We have on our list of Artists the most prominent musicians of 


Chicago. 
For booklets, terms, dates, etc., address 


ANNB SHAW FAULKNER, Manager, 
Fine Arts Bullding, CHICAGO. 
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IN AMERICA 
Portion of Season 
Beginning September 


Gcorge Hamlin 


Engaged as Principal Tenor Worcester Festival, Etc. 


The performance of Mr. Hamlin was a real artistic pleasure. 
To the beautiful voice and brilliant schooling are joined in- 
tensity of lyric feeli musical taste and spirit.—Berlin Allge- 
meine M Zeitung, March 23, 1905. 

A great success was made by Mr. Hamlin. * * * What 
the singer offers is genuine art. His beautiful tenor voice is 
even throughout and in the lower as well as the upper register 
is equally fne.—Leipzig Abendzeitung, February 25, 1905. 


Mr. Hamlin presented the songs unpretentiously with fiery 
passion and full glowing inspiration, which, in the direction of 
warmth and honest feeling, can seldom so be heard.—Dresden 
Neueste Nachrichten, February 22, 1905. 

Mr. Hamlin is an uncommonly gifted artist. * * * It 
must be that Mr. Hamlin’s versatility was proved up to 
the very hilt—London Daily News, May 23, 1905. 
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Ida Belle Freeman, who was, during the past season MUSIC NOTES. ind August a first class French operetta t p of Parisian 


assistant teacher to Vernon d’Arnalle, will continue her artists will hold sw 





work in the Fine Arts Building, Chicago 8 +08 : eS & 
Kenneth M. Bradley, director of Bush Temple Con LuirpoLp Ste +, Bertaw W., August 14 Arthur Friedheim’s new op D 
servatory, left Chicago August 22 for a brief vacation in PSSAY BARMAS, the new head of the violin depart-  jijare of which took place at Cologne last spring, w 
Quebec and other Canadian points ‘4 ment of the Klindworth-Scharwenka Conservatory, , ; sing the coming season it ' N 
Carl Wolfsohn, the veteran piano master of Chicago is spending his vacation in Heiligendanun on the et ee 
was a passenger on the Grosser Kurfurst, which landed in Baltic Sea. He recently played there for the Grand Duches Willy B , J 
New York August 22 1? Mecklenburg, who was charmed by his art and wil He 
Frederick A. Stock, director of the Theodore Thomas ‘Mversed with him a long time on the subject of music = & 
Orchestra, and F. J. Wessels, treasurer of the Orchestral !" my report of Barmas’ violin class at the Stern Conserv Max Garris formerly ding \ 
Association, were passengers on the Grosser Kurfurst. ®tory public pupils’ concert in June I forgot to mention o1 Roy Opera tthe Re 
[hey reached Chicago August 25 after some weeks touring ©! his best pupils, Elsa Daegling, w played Wieniawsk re are probably 6o P 
in Europe D minor erto with fine t beautit east, but there are few r 
ieee - 7 C ayer re e 
= = the art forces I bn \ ty 
How to Write About Music. : Ww 
Lewis L. Richards, the Brussels occasional correspond now in his prime 
(From the Los Angeles Graphic.) ent of THe Musicat Courier, wl tudied at the Royal 45 a Singer, but als i teacher Numer pup ol 
HEN the general reader turns to the musical column Conservatory under t celebrate { t Arthur cuy portant p (ne 
of a weekly journal he neither expects nor desires Greet, won tl rst e wit tinct at the pul 
to find a mere epitome ot the week's doings rhe ups and concours of the adva conservatory pu June He ‘ 
downs of the various performers have been already item- played the Brahms variations eme by Handel and 
ized, catalogued, inventoried, dissected (call it what yo won the hearty appreciat f the ! d splendid = & 
will), and have also been more or less lavishly lauded, or riticism in the leading Brussels papers, as | Petit Bela 
more or less mercilessly mangled, by the pensters of the Le National, La Chronique and |'Et Belge 
daily press. Mr. Richards was formerly a pup f Alberto J] ! KN ! 
It is, doubtless, quite possible that these daily lucubra Detroit. He has been with De Greef for the past 
tions could be improved upon, seeing that they are, wit! vears, and that artist ‘ gh expectat f <p 
rare exceptions, the veriest taradiddle or trite twidd He will appear in concerts in Holland and Belg Bieleteld ( ) 
twaddle. They must be so, in the very nature of things; coming seas 
= - 
and I am not casting the slightest reflection upon the criti Ss & - 
in enunciating this fact in such positive fashion. All the ee i oo é July | 
possible adjectival changes have been rung until they are 4, aaltlias Ra aa ae inate oni . , “ 
fit only for the scrap heap until, indeed, the stomach peared in the following pape: ita, Milian: Mak 
turns at the very sight of them. All practical phraseology ,. d. Het Weekblad vor Muziek: Germany, Allgemeine " ™ the family Antnur M. Ane 
has been turned and twisted and tormented until it has run yy ity we Sennen Bie Gaile 0 ew rhe 
to dry rot—until, indeed, a still sane world feels strongly Lelia Wists: Bowmenin Devise M “wed CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 
tempted to spit upon it in sheer contempt Sorts anaes Ret rages - He Founded 1867 Dr. F. ZIEGFELD. President 
“Mary Mudge displayed the same marvelous technica Senntinn ,; College Bidg,, 202 Michigan Boulevare. Chicago 
control in her arpeggio work that we have before remarked 4.80. y rh me ; Eve The largest and most complete College of Music and Dra 
upon.” Did she? Well, who care 1 suppose Mary join . Tere vae ts pacts ; a . bby a —_— . 


Mudge does, and perhaps her teacher, Mr. Little-Dodge 


Learning 
may have some interest in the matter. But, outside of these jy;. 0. pre ies SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION, 
two, of what moment is it? In what possib ble way can it oy oe ha : i ‘ oe ACTING, OPERA. 
great, origina acas o1 Viol . ay ar \\ ( ‘ ! 








r } 
be of any importance to the musical wade at large , P ¢} ’ MUDERN LANGUAGES, 
: ’ . Be ng effects and re Ss Ww t ‘ { nd 
We are after different fish from these; and, hdoking o tin ett a , ' SOakD OF BUSICA 
f time and eners: 2 ' , " ‘ L DIRECTORS: 
them, we either head them again for deeper waters, in order jin. in ' sana De. F. ZIEGFELD EMILE SAURE? 
that they may, perchance, grow into better fish and bigger 2: we De LOUIS PALK HANS \ CHILLER 
. . = Te WILLIAM CASTLI BERNHARD LISTEMANN 
fish, or roast them and toast them and paste them and bast . HERMAN DRVRIES FELIX BOROWRKI 
. , 1 lies! : "| Dies! new erat und drama scheme w " ARTHUR SPEED WALDEMAR LOTSCHG 
them gently and kindly (a little on this side and a littl on | co. I y ioe MRS O.L. POX ALEXANDER 4 MEL 
that) as seemeth best to us, and in our own way © terre OF uw —~ + =o , , K HART CONWAY, Director 5 f Acting 
e built he west ! tow rw < — 
. RECENT AC MsITiIGONs TO T 
adedieniat enupany. will be engaged, tut © ; QuisiTs HE FACULTY; 
WALDEMAR LUTSCHG. The Great } sian | n 
B. J. Wessels, the manager of the Chicago Orchestra, only “Gastspi ensemble he artists w ge care ALEXANDER von FIKLIT? e Eminent Coms 
. . ‘ . . HANS SCHROEDER, The isting 1 Bar : 
arrived from Europe last week, accompanied by Mrs. Wes by the week or by the month, as the case may be. Great FREDERIK FR EDERIKSEN rhe Scandinavian ¥ nis 
sels, and left for Chicago after a couple of days in New variety will be offer During the m January EMILE sAURET, The World renow \ jolinist has been re 
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Obituary. 


Lucte Boice Wood. 
UCIE BOICE WOOD, the church and concert so- 
prano, died Tuesday night, August 22, at 121 Grove 
street, East Orange, New Jersey. Mrs. Wood was the 
wife of Milton Russling Wood, the baritone, and a daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. Henry Smock Boice, of 127 McDonough 
street, Brooklyn. The mother of Mrs. Wood, Mrs. Smock- 
is the widely known vocal teacher and was, of 
course, the one who trained her daughter’s beautiful voice. 
Mrs. Wood was only twenty-nine years old. At the time 
of her death she held the position of soprano soloist in the 
choir of St. James’ Methodist Episcopal Church on Madi- 
New York. Mr. Wood is the baritone soloist 
in the same choir. Mrs. Wood was born in New Bruns 
wick, N. J., and her remains were buried in the cemetery 
there Friday, August 25. Besides the widower and parents, 
Mrs. Wood leaves a sister, Susan S. Boice, also a singer. 


Boice, 
son avenue, 


Frederick Kilpatrick. 
AST week’s victims in automobile accidents included 
Frederick Kilpatrick, a musician, residing at 86 South 
Sixth street, Brooklyn. Mr. Kilpatrick was killed early 
Wednesday morning at the Brooklyn end of the Williams 
burg bridge. The deceased musician was forty years old 


Ssidee Knowland Coe. 
AIDEE KNOWLAND COE, from 1893 to i905 in 
charge of the work in musical history at Northwestern 
University School of Music at Evanston, died at Alameda, 
August 24. She was the wife of Prof. George A. Coe, 
of Northwestern University. She resigned her work at 
the School of Music last May to accept a chair of Ethics 


in Music, created for her by the faculty of the College of 


Firens Vocal Studio 


REOPENS MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 18th 


Send 12 cents for booklet, ‘‘MY¥ VOCAL METGOD,”’ 
giving rates of tuition, etc. 


STUDIO: 805 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY. 


Liberal Arts, and to be occupied after a year’s study in Patti. 
Europe. 

Mrs. Coe was born in California and was from 1888 to 
1890 director of the piano instruction in the University of “Der Vampyr,” 
Southern California. 
a time a pupil of Moritz Moszkowski. 


His voice is clear, 


smooth and rich with melody. In the 


role of the blind Tobias, who, at the word of the Angel Raphac!l, 


receives his sight, 
ing the work came Mr. Cunningham's number, the grand scene from 


he showed depth and range of feeling. Follow 


which was strongly rendered, showing the full 





Later she went to Berlin and was for dramatic power and wonderful flexibility of his voice.—Atlanta 

At the time of her J°™r4!- 
death Professor Coe was with her, and they were planning Mr. Cunningham has a glorious baritone voice, rich, true and 
Her funeral was powerful, and while he was at his best in such dramatic selections 


to start within a few days for Europe. 
held at the residence of her parents, Mr. and Mrs. Joseph 


Knowland, in San Francisco. 


LAUDE CUNNINGHAM, the baritone, enters on his 
new season with a proud record of artistic achieve- 

ment consummated during 1904-05. 
before the American public is able to show a more en- 
thusiastic consensus of press opinion than Claude Cunning- 
ham, and his manager, 


trouble 





as the prologue from 
artistically given with charming interpretation, 
tonal beauty achieved and the fine intelligence of the shading and 


his lighter selections were most 
remarkable for the 


“I Pagliacci,” 


phrasing.—Nashville Banner 


Cunningham Successes. 


in booking him, 


Fitzhugh W. 
for wherever this truly accom- 


No other artist now 


Haensel, finds little 


plished artist has sung, a return engagement seems to have 
become a matter of course. 


is in no small measure responsible for his popularity, as he 
commands all the singable moods, from tenderest lyricism 
to most vehement dramatic fervor; and besides, has mem 
orized a repertory which includes practically 
extant in the literature of oratorio, opera and song. 

The short press excerpts appended are selected because 
they are recent, from the hundreds which Cunningham has 


received throughout the length and breadth of this land: 
Mr. Cunningham's voice is a well rounded baritone of peculiarly 


rich and velvety quality. It is under perfect contro! and capable 


everything 


merung” 


For all 


of the most dramatic intensity as well as the most tender lyricism. 
—New York Tribune. 


Claude Cunningham, 
cessful in the use of his excellent voice and in dramatic ability as of the German Crown Prince. is very 


George Bittrich, 


well.—New York Press. 


Claude Cunningham, who has 
warmly received and sang a group of three songs excellently, 


baritone, 


as Amonasro, was notably suc 


ceipt of 


a splendid baritone voice, was dict. 
Strauss’ a —_— 


program given was most artistic, 
rarest musical treats of the year and a brilliant finale to a sux 
cessful season for the organization. Mr 
of superb range and power, 
and his interpretation of the entire program was « 
intelligence, taste and finish of a high artistic order 
was very varied and delighted his audience 


information 
dates and terms, address Fitzhugh W. 
Building, New York . 


a letter of 


Philharmonic Hall was filled to overflowing this morning to hear 
a recital by Claude Cunningham, the celebrated bass-baritone. The 


making the concert one of the 


Cunningham has a voice 
whose tonal qualities are remarkable 
haracterized by 
His program 


Nashville Banner 


Cunningham's vocal versatility The soloist was Claude Cunningham, the brilliant baritone wh 
was first heard here with Patti. Mr. Cunningham more than justi 
fied the good opinion formed of him then His voice is a fresi/ 
smooth baritone of wide compass, and especialy beautiful in the 
upper register. His rendition of Strauss’ “Traum durch die Diin 


was one of the most perfect and artistic things ever heard 
here. While singing it, the artist was paid the rare compliment of 
almost absolute silence.—Minneapolis Journal 


regarding Claude Cunningham's 


Haensel, St. James 








of Colorado Springs, who composed a 


romanza for cornet and orchestra in honor of the wedding 


proud ot the re 


acknowledgment from the royal bene 





“Traum durch die Diimmerung” being the most praiseworthy.—New 
York Herald. 


ningham. 
role, and his exquisitely finishd art is shown in every line. His 
voice is of exceptional volume and purity, 
with not only fine vocal technic, but with dramatic appreciation, 
acuracy and power.—Denver Republican 


Never before has the West seen such an Elijah as Claude Cun- 
From the beginning he shows that he is master of the 





Mr. Cunningham needed no 


ence, having sung his way into its memory when he was here with 


introduction to an 


Maestro P. 
Pianoc—Opere-Chember Music. 
Studio: 134 Carnegie Hall, Tuesdays and Fridays, A. M. 


‘FLORIDIA 





and he handles his part 


Atlanta audi 


RUBIN GOLDMARK 


Lecture Recitais with Piano lilustrations 
144 WEST 127th STREET, NEW YORK 








ou CROXTON, 


BASSO, 
140 W. 424 St. 
Gray Wourseum. 





SHOCK BOI SE se 


Brookiyn 


Tuesdays, Wednesdays, Fridays 





.u ORMSB 


SOPYTrHrano. 


GEO. W. STEWART, 
120 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


PERSONAL ADDRESS ; 


51 West 25th Street, New York. 





GWILYM MILE 


BAMRITOwWwsS. 


IN AMERICA Nov. 15. 
Address all commaniecations to 
HENRY WOLFSORN, 
131 East 17th Street, New York. 





SINGERS THOROUGHLY TRAINED FOR THE OPERATIC STAGE, 


31 WEST 3ist STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 
Six Months Graduating Course, beginning October 16th. One free scholarship. 


Examinations now taking place. 


John C Dempsey, 
Conductor Opersiic Dept. 


For particulars apply, 
STANHOPE-WHEATCROFT DRAMATIC SCHOOL, 


Adeline 8. Wheateroft, Direstor. 





FRANK J. BENEDICT, 


VOCAL STUDIO. 


Send for “ Musical Possibilities of the Average 
Voice” and “A Few Things Worth Knowing 


About Voice Culture 
338 West s6th St. "Phone 43913 Columbus. 9 


ELEANORE MARX, 


Concert, Oratorio, REctra.s, 
‘The Newton,” Broadway and 94th Street, 


ITALY. 








PIANIST. 








‘WILLIAM J. FALK, 


Accompanist. 
INTERPRETATION AND ARTISTIC FimisH 
14235 Madison Ave. 
"Phone, 8076 R—T0th. 


_———lllleEeEeae=SEeEeEeEeaEeaeEaeaeaeEeeee————S——> 
HERMAN EPSTEIN 


Carnegie Hall, New York. 





M. VITTORIO CARPI, 


Vocat Tracer, 
Viale Margherita 46, Florence, Italy. 


MR. FREDERIC WARREN, 


TENOR. 


Care of N. Vert, 6 Cork Street, 


London, W. 








GERMANY. 





Italian School of Singing 


FOR LADIES. 


Kaiser 


Mrs. CARL ALVES, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Will receive pupils after October 1. 
Withelm 


, Leipzig, Germany. 





S/GNORA VITTORIA COPP/ BALDISSERI, 
2 Piazza Cavour, FLORENCE, ITALY, 





Dresden: 


Diplome Pupil ef Marches! of Paris. 


PIANO LESSONS. 


ANNA INGMAN, 


Franklinstrasse 20." 





PARIS. 





SOLO ORGANIST at E{AVING just fir shed 
ROYAL COURTS GUSTIN |e Succte, Roumantn, 
Roumania, Hungary, f+, -t- F444 - 

. and August in America at 
81X YEARS PUPIL of Organiste de l’Eglise a BN 

Mae de Passy, fow sdvenced, organ 

T a ete. | 19 Rue rt, PARIS. students during this time. 











RICHARD HAGEMAN 


(Late Chef d’Orchestre Royal Opera, Amsterdam), 
MUSICAL DIRBCTOR and ACCOMPANIST. 


WAGNER REPERTOIRE for Artists a Specialty. 


ain oe de Ponthieu, Paris. 
have coached with Mr Hageman | 


Bese yee ne inae ed ot 


DELMA-H EIDE, 


GENERAL ennase 


The Musical Courter 
ITALY anp FRANCE, 


M4 RUE LINCOLN 
Corner Avenue des Champs-ftysées), PARIS. 


ALBERTO BACHMANN, 


VIOLIN VIRTUOSO and 
PROFESSOR, 
208 Boulevard Péreire, . . PARIS. 
LESCHETIZKY SCHOOL 
Miss FRIDA EISSLER 


(OF VIENNA), 
Pupil and Authorized Representative of 
Pror. THEODORE LESCHETIZKY. 
Brilliant Autograph Testimonial. 
% La Rue Boétie (Champs-Elysées), PARIS. 


SCHOOL FOR ACTING. 
EMIL BERTIN, 


OTe Bie 














Asrowno BALDELLI 
(Thé&tre Royal, Madrid). 
ITALIAN BARITONE. 
EY MY ay 





6 Rue Euler (Champs Elysées), Paris 
DELLE SEDIE, Paris, 
Pure Italian’ Method. Complete Stage 








39 > eet de Prony, PARIS. 


Mu. M. MARTINI 


(Of the Grand Opera, Paris). 


SINGING—STYLE—ACTING. 


Public Auditions twice « meath. 
38 Rue Nouvelie, PARIS. 


SIGISMOND STOJOWSKI 


PUPIL OF PADEREWSKI, 
COMPOSER and PIANIST. 
Private and Class Lessons. 
18 Rue Léo Delibes, Parts. 











DAVID SCHEETZ CRAIG 
VOICE CULTURIST 
Developmeat of the Whole Voice 
SUMMER TERM—SPECIAL RATES 
Colonial Building, 69 West 128th Street 
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GRAND BALDWIN PIANOS PARIS 


ARE IDEAL CREATIONS OF 
ARTISTIC ENDEAVOR. 
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sugar sp nana li Aa ' GUSTAV LAZARUS, Director, the student, the conservatory, the concert 


Germany: Berile acd Flettwelistrasse 1. Instruction in all branches of music 


Cable address: Masikwolfl, Bertia. from beginning to highest perfection Factory at NORWALK, OHIO. 


Proprietor and Manager of the Philhar Sa a 
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tion Concerts Hambarg; the Bechstein Hall, A a 
Bertine at i eg eae ». | Balow Strasse 2, Berlia W., Germany. a 
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c. e SEIFERT, the Musical Director. "eo NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W 
IMPRESARIO. 


NEW YORK GERMAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 23 West 424 St, New York, Solo Manager ter SAN MUBELEE, SOG HARRION (che New Tener’ 


Empowered by law to confer Diplomas and the Degree of Doctor of Music and RICHARD STRAUSS. 


P; .ncipal Agency for Music Teachers. 
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OYAL CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC AND THEATRE 


DRESDEN, GERMANY. 
Fifty-first Year, 1904-1905. 1,387 Pupils; 75 Recitals. 12 Instructors. 


Education from beginning to finish Full courses or single branches Principal 
admission times begin April and September. Admission granted also at other times 


PROSPECTUS AND LIST OF TEACHERS FROM THE DIRECTORIUM. A BUZZI-PECCIA TENTH Eprrion 
“ THE VIOLIN AND BOW: 
The Stern Conservatory Of Music | > © oor 0 mere ime. |) sen rommasaninins 


“ written by the famous master, 


Concert and Touring Agency, 23 Margaret Street, 
London, W., begs to announce that 
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GODOWSKY 
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PIANO AND VIOLIN SCHOOL 
Principal Teachers: HARMONY AND COMPOSITION—Wilhelm Klatte, Hans Pfitener, Prof. Philipp 
Ruefer, Prof. E. E. Taubert, P. Geyer, Arthur Willner. PIANO—Prof. Martin Krause, Prof. James a SEE 
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Gottfried Galston, Brune Gortatowski, Bruno Se M. Landow, Dr. P. Lutsenke, Prof. 
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Anna Wuellner, Nicolaus Rothmuehl (Royal Chamber Singer), Alexander Heinemann, Wiadysiav b 
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THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT, 


APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE. 


Nos. 34 & 36 University Place, New York 





































THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








STEINWAY 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS 


Strzinway & Sons are the only manufacturers who make all component 
parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 
casting of the full metal frames ), in their own factories. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS: STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos, 107, 109 and 111 East Fourteenth Street. 











CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN: STEINWAY HALL, 


Ne. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Pertmen Square, LONDON, W. 





EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY: STEINWAY & SONS, 
St. Paull, Neve Rosen Strasse No. 20-24. HAMBURG, GERMANY. 





PINISHING FACTORY: FOURTH AVE., 52d-53d STS., NEW YORK CITY. 


Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, 
Long Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 
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REISENAUER 


during season 1905-1906, will again tour this country, and again use only 


EVERETT PIANOS 


EVERETT PIANO CO. 


BOSTON. 
THE JOHN CHVRCH CO. 
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CHICAGO, ILL., U. S. A. 
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WASHINGTON 
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THE CELEBRATED 


Heads the Liat of the Highest Grade Pianos, and 


Are at present Preferred by 


the Most the leading 


Popular and Artists. 


SOHMER & CO. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 
SOHMER BUILDING, Fifth Avenue, Cor. 22d St. 





vose 


IANOS appeal to the most critical musical taste, and 
are receiving more favorable comment to-day than 
any other make of piano offered to the public. 

Their leading features are Scientific Scale, Purity and 
Character of Tone, Sympathetic and Responsive Touch, 
Beauty and Modernity of Cases. 

Write for Explanatory Literature. 


Vose & Sons Piano Co., 


160 Boylston Street, Boston, [lass. 





BLUMENBERG PRESS, 214-218 WILLIAM STREET, AND 18-28 ROGE STREET, NEW YORK. 








